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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—No. II. _ 
BY REV. J. K. LOMBARD. 


Ill. Zu Scholarship-—Every performance of - pu- 
pils in recitation is assigned to one of four grades. 
If it amounts to a complete failure, it is marked o, 
and causes a loss of 2 credits. The next grade is 
marked 1, and occasions a loss of 1 credit. The 
third grade is marked 2, and denotes a passable 
recitation, to which neither gain nor loss is attached. 
The highest grade is marked 3, and for every 3 the 
pupil gains 1 credit. After adding the gains, and 
from the sum subtracting the losses, the result for 
each particular study is placed opposite the pupil’s 
name in the class-book. These results are made up 
twice in a term, at the beginning and the close, and 
transferred to a sort of ledger or standing register, 
in which the names of the pupils are entered in 
alphabetical order, and in separate columns, their 
standing in each study. Some of these results may 
have the minus sign prefixed, and such are sub- 
tracted from the sum of the gains. This last re- 
sult is the total Scholarship which is entered 
against the pupil’s name in the first of four parallel 
columns, following those appropriated to individual 
studies. The second column of the four contains 
the Attendance for the half-term ; the third the Be- 
havior, and the fourth the total Standing, obtained 
by combining the three preceding results. We have 
_hext the pupil’s names arranged in the order of 
their Relative Standing, the name to which is 
attached the greatest number of credits being No. 
1 in the list, and that with the smallest number 
bringing up the rear. It will not be strange if two 
or three names at the foot of the list are bankrupt, 
the sum of their losses exceeding that of their 
gains. They can now, however, take the benefit of 
the “act,” and in a majority of instances they will 
profit by their experience. One instance we recall 
of a pupil's going, at one bound, from the lowest 
place but four on the list, to the very highest, at the 
next ranking. The largest net gain that we have 
known made by a single pupil in one term of fif- 
teen weeks is 350 credits. 

The announcement of the Standing is followed 
by a reseating of the school, No. 1 receiving the 








seat farthest from the teacher’s desk as the place of 
trust and honor, and so down, bringing the idle and 
playful pupils immediately under the teacher's eye. 
A printed blank is provided, in which are entered 
the pupil’s standing in each study, his scholarships, 
attendance and behavior, the total and the relative 
standing, and the number of instances of absence 
and tardiness during the half-term. If the pupil is 
old enough to use the pen, these entries can be 
made by him at the dictation of the teacher. This 
report is for the information of the parent. 

The immediate consequence of the statement of 
this plan will be something like the following: 
Those pupils whose home influences or whose nat- 
ural tastes incline them to habits of obedience and 
of diligence will at once avail themselves of the in- 
ducements thus offered, and form a valuable nucleus 
around which everything good will crystalize, and 
the weight of whose influence will be steadily 
thrown on the side of law and order. To this 
party will be attached all those whose ambition is 
easily stimulated and who enter with alacrity upon 
a strife for honors. On the other side will be found 
those who are constitutionally opposed to restraints 
of all kinds, those whose materialistic tendencies 
lead them to prefer momentary gratifications to fu- 
ture rewards, and those whose sluggish tempera- 
ment makes them indifferent to all but the most 
urgent appeals. These three latter classes of 
pupils will respectively regard the new arrange- 
ments with secret hostility, with affected contempt, 
or with unaffected indifference. The first reseat- 
ing of the school, however, (which may take place 
in three or four weeks for the sake of the more 
speedy effect,) will produce some very manifest re- 
sults. The faithful and diligent receive their re- 
ward ; the instigators and abettors of disorder find 
themselves degraded from the position of ringlead- 
ers to one of no influence and little dignity; the 
lovers of present gratification begin to conceive of 
a good that is no less certain because it must be 
worked and waited for, and.the careless ones ex- 
perience a momentary disturbance. At the next 
seating these results will be intensified, and it is 
probable that now, if not before, some disgusted 
individuals will withdraw from a place which has 
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lost all its charms for them, persuading their par- 
ents that their education has reached a stage at 
which its further progress demands more extended 
facilities than the public school can. furnish, if in- 
deed, it has not already obtained completion. Far 
be it from us to suggest anything to the contrary. 
A few, perhaps, will need to feel the weight of 
authority in prompt and sure descent, before they 
yield to the inevitable. In one way or another, by 
flight, by desertion, or by coércion, this party must 
and will speedily be reduced to those at least who 
are negatively good, and who, if they rarely do 
anything well, as rarely mean anything ill. 

I will venture to affirm that no genuine teacher 
who has faithfully tried anything deserving the 
name of a system of marking will voluntarily aban- 
don it except in exchange for something better. 
The theoretical advantages of that we are advocating 
are as follows : 

1. It is as simple as is consistent with efficiency, 
and in consequence is easily understood by both 
parents and children. 

2. It involves comparatively little labor. The 
attendance register, the class-book, and the register 
of ‘standing’ are the only necessary books, and 
the last may be dispensed with in schools having 
but one teacher. The record of Behavior can 
easily be kept upon the register of Attendance, by 
using dots or figures to denote disorders. Instead 
of the process of division required by some sys- 
tems in order to obtain an average, simple addition 
and subtraction alone are necessary. 

3. The results are clearly presented. The loss 
or gain of a single credit is perfectly obvious in its 
effect upon an aggregate, while in an average the 
difference of a few credits more or less would affect 
only some remote decimal place, and probably not 
appear at all in the result. 

4. Each pupil is rewarded for the actual amount 
of labor performed. A scholar with but two stud- 
ies may gain as high an average as one with four 
studies, but by the method now described, every 
additional study affords additional opportunity for 
gaining credits. It is found necessary in practice 
to limit the number of studies which may be taken 
at the same time by a pupil. Those whom circum- 
stances compel to take less than the prescribed 
number, usually manifest great reluctance to drop- 
ping a single study. 

The practical working of this system fully justi- 
fies its theoretical claims. In a school of fifty pu- 
pils, where it has been in operation for two years, 
the rod has been resorted to but once in that time, 


and then by the choice of the offender, in prefer. 
ence to another alternative. 

A word here on the use of the rod. In an as. 
sembly of teachers the question of its entire ban- 
ishment absolutely admits of no debate. Deplore 
the necessity we may and do, but in the necessity 
we firmly believe. Did all parents perform their 
duty, this disagreeable part of ours would be greatly 
abridged, and if every city or town would provide 
its own reform school, and appoint truant officers 
to arrest incipient vagabonds, the remaining _por- 
tion would almost wholly disappear. More than 
half of the cases requiring corporal punishment in 
some schools are cases connected with truancy. 

The relation of a marking system to the use of 
the rod is simply this: It furnishes the most effec- 
tive means of applying moral suasion in all cases 
where there is any moral sentiment to operate 
upon. After it has been faithfully applied, there 
will remain, in a large school, a small per centage 
of pupils upon whom reason, persuasion, and en- 
treaty are alike wasted. The argument to be used 
with them is, “ While you are a member of this 
school you must conform to its requirements, 
and if you doubt that fact you have only to experi- 
ment for yourself.” The experiment will be tried, 
and the ardent investigator must learn the truth in 
the same way that the child learns that the stove 
is hot, that ice is slippery, and that chairs will tip 
over. 

It remains to mention an element of good gov- 
ernment which I deem of prime and fundamental 
consequence. It is an ever-felt and duly acknowl-: 
edged dependence upon Divine wisdom and assist- 
ance, sought in the retirement of the closet, in the 
public devotions of the school-room, and momently 
in the silent aspirations of the heart, as new emer- 
gencies arise. This will correct hasty impulses, 
increase patience, augment confidence, impart dig- 
nity, dispel obstacles, and surround him who cher- 
jishes it with an atmosphere of peace. Can it be 
that a child accustomed for years to the quiet, reg- 
ularity, discipline, and industry of a well-ordered 
school-room, combined with the softening, hallow- 
ing influences of genuine devotion, of solemn 
prayer and cheerful praise, can go out into the com- 
munity a turbulent law-breaker, the pest and curse 
of society? I believe not. 

If despotic Prussia, in her darkest days, turned 
to the common schools as the hope of a nation 
threatened with extinction, of how much more con- 





sequence is it to republican America that its future 
rulers.should learn the art of intelligent self-gov- 
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ernment? This, fellow-teachers of the public 
schools, is the work specially committed to our 
hands, and let it be our unfaltering purpose to ac- 
quit ourselves well of the trust. 








LEARNING TO TEACH. 


_-—— 


BY H. E. SAWYER, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, MIDDLETOWN. 


They had been talking of the presumption of 
those who undertake to teach without learning how 
to do it, and of the folly and wrong of employing 
them. “It is about time,” said he, “that we were 
rid of the notion that teaching is the one thing in 
the world which people can do without knowing 
how. A farmer,” he continued, “ would hardly em- 
ploy a hand who did not at least, claim to under- 
stand the business. A young woman who should 
set herself up for a dress-maker simply because she 
could use scissors and needle, and had seen dresses 
cut and made for herself, would be pitied or laughed 
at. Yet persons ask to be employed as teachers 
who do not profess ever to have devoted a day to 
specific preparation for teaching. They have been 
taught as pupils and have some knowledge of school 
studies ; but of the science and the art of teaching 
they know nothing 

“ Extravagant economy ” is what one rightly calls 
“the employment of such teachers even at a cheap 
rate; for the waste of one dollar is extravagance, 
though the wise investment of three or ten dollars 
might be prudence. The money paid to a worth- 
less teacher is wasted, but in comparison with the 
loss of time which such a teacher’s presence in a 
school imposes on the pupils, the pecuniary loss is 
trivial and unworthy of notice. For if material 
riches be dissipated, subsequent accumulations can 
supply their place. A depleted treasury can be 
filled again, but wasted youth is gone forever. 
Life’s early years are priceless, and if their wealth 
of opportunity is lost there is no recovery. Then 
there is the formation of bad habits of thought, 
action, and feeling, which almost inevitably accom- 
panies the waste of time in school.” 

“ But how,” asked she, “can one learn to teach ?” 

“As one learns anything else,” he replied, “by 
study and observation.” 

“ But is it possible,” she persisted, “to learn how 
to teach except by experience? Must it not be 
learned from actual practice in the school-room ?” 

“ Doubtless,” said he, “ experience is essential to a 
complete knowledge of the work, just as in law or 
medicine the knowledge gained by study must be 
supplemented by practice in courts and sick rooms. 


| ; 
ing of conscience and will. 





If one, whose knowledge has been gained by 
study alone, is apt to be pedantic and unpractical, 
one who, without study of theory, depends on expe- 
rience, is quite as likely to be imperial and quackish, 
or at least to show a knowledge of his business that 
is disproportionate, unsymmetrical, or superficial. 

Those who by practice have become good teach- 
ers would have become such sooner and would 
have reached a higher standard if knowledge 
of theory had preceded attempts at practice ; while 
many who depend on practice alone never learn 
some things which are essential to the furnishing 
of the best teacher. 

Every teacher ought to be familiar with the rudi- 
ments of anatomy and physiology, and especially 
to understand the laws of health and physical cul- 
ture, the order and means of the harmonious de- 
velopment of the intellect, the nature and the train- 
He should know the 
legal rights and liabilities of teachers and something 
of the history of education. 

The theory and science of education can, of 
course, be mastered as any other theory or science 
is by study, and hardly in any other way, 

In addition to this theory very much can be 
learned by the art of school-keeping before prac- 
tice is attempted, or at least, in its earlier stages of 
what might be called apprenticeship, and before 
the immense responsibilities of the teacher are 
completely assumed.” 

“ What definite course of preparation for teach- 
ing,” it was asked, “would you then recommend to 
a young person of fair intelligence, as for instance 
a graduate of our school ?” 

“Tf I had time,” was the reply, “I would like to 
prepare a deliberate answer to that important ques- 
tion. I am sure, however, that I should place, first, 
a course of training ina good Normal school. And, 
by the way, a Normal school ought not to be an 
academy in which arithmetic, grammar, reading, 
etc., are taught, but strictly a professional school, 
where persons who already know these things may 
learn how to teach them ; where from lectures, study 
and recitation they may acquire a knowledge of 
the science of education, and by precept, example, 
observation, training, and practice be made familiar 
with the best methods and processes in the art of 
teaching. 

Next to the Normal school training might be put 
a regular apprenticeship, served with downright 
earnestness and fidelity in some good school. The 
idea is not a new one, for it has been put in practice 
occasionally. But so long as the number of 
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Normal school graduates is so ——- ened: to 
the whole number of teachers, every good school 
ought to have its apprentices. The importance of 
the work, the number of persons constantly seeking 
to engage init, and the advantages and emoluments 
which it offers, justify giving as much time to prepa- 
ration for it as is given to learn the trade of the 
bricklayer or the dressmaker. These teachers who 
have already taken hold of their chosen work and 
are beginning to feel its greatness, are wisely ambi- 
tious to achieve better results, might be advised to 
study human nature as disclosed in formal treatises, 
in history, in literature, in childish development, 
in social and business relations. 

It would not be necessary to suggest to them the 
advantage of reading professional works and peri- 
odicals and the annual reports of cities and states, 
and of attending conventions and institutes, where | 
in private conference more is learned than from the 
lectures and discussions. 

A minute study of the methods .of successful 
teachers will be of great value. Of: the methods of 
eminent teachers living in past ages or in distant 
lands, much may often be learned from their own 
writings or from biographies or sketches of them. 
An observant and receptive teacher will gain much 
from actual observation of schools. Visits, how- 
ever, to be profitable, should not be made merely | 
from curiosity, but with a definite purpose. It is| 
worth one’s while to visit poor schools as well as 
those which are well managed and properly taught. 
We gain by learning what to avoid, as well as_ by 
learning what to imitate. A discouraged teacher 
should visit a badly-governed school, if there is one 
within reach. A teacher who is satisfied and com- 
placent in his own work should carefully study, 
what he surely can find,a better school than his 


own.” 


PHONICS, 


BOND, FLORENCE, 

If the English language were based on the phonic 
system; if one alphabet had as many letters as 
sounds, a child might acquire the mechanical part 
of reading in less time than he does now. 

But as our language is constructed, to teach phon- 
ics in order to teach the alphabet is to teach a 
child two things between which there is no connec- 


BY MISS M. W. MASS, 


tion in his mind for the sake of his learning one, 
If we could get at the minds of children and 
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| that. no two > dithies iene the alphabet i in exactly 
the same way. We might as well prescribe the way 
for all children to creep, as to say that all children 
shall learn the alphabet by the phonic method. 
Whether the child learns words first, letters first, 
or sounds first, is not of the highest importance ; 
but it is all important that in some way all children 
should learn to call words at sight. 

Let the teacher put herself into direct communi- 
cation with the child, cheer him on, and keep what- 
ever is to be learned before his mind, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else for the time, and let the child 
learn inhis own way. There is danger of so over- 
whelming the young child with teaching that the 
poor thing has little chance to learn anything. 

The real use of phonics in our common schools is 
to correct faulty pronunciation by teaching the num- 
bers of sounds in the English language, and leading 
the pupil to exercise his judgment in applying the 
sounds to the letters representing them. When 


|pupils can read readily they should be taught 


that the English language is limited in the number 
of its sounds and just what those sounds are. At 
the same time an interest should be awakened in the 
subject that will last through the rest of school-life, 
at least, and as much longer as may be. I tried to 
do this for some years by teaching the sounds as 
| they were represented in the reader or speller which 
'I found in the school, but with very indifferent suc- 
cess. The different books in the hands of the pupils 
did not represent the sounds by the same marks, 
and in the short time I had to give to the lesson, 
I could not make the subject clear to the entire class, 
and of course, if not clear, it was uninteresting, 
At last, I tried a way of teaching sound-spelling 
that produced surprising and gratifying results. 1 
am induced to describe the course I took by the 
hope that it may help some young teacher who is 
| ogee to adopt the method of another person 
until she has evolved one from her own experience. 

I teach the class the phonographic alphabet ; put- 
ting the characters representing the sounds on the 
board, and teaching the sounds as the names of the 
characters. I spend two or three minutes immedi- 
ately after spelling, which in my school-room is a 
written exercise after pupils are able to write. When 
the dullest pupil in the class can give the sounds 
represented by the characters, I require one or two 
words in the lesson for the day to be spelled phono- 
graphically, increasing the number to be spelled 
each day until the entire lesson is spelled by letters 
and by sounds. 





analyze their processes, I suspect we should find 





By the sound-spelling I am enabled to correct 
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more inaccuracies in pronunciation than I could in 
the same school-time in any other way. 

For example, I find solemn pronounced in the 
sound-spelling solamn. This I mark, or correct by 
writing the word with the proper vowel sound in the 
last syllable, as the case may require. Sound- 
spelling is a regular exercise one or two terms. 
The pupils are delighted with the idea of learning 
phonography, which seems so mysterious to them 
when they begin, and practice zealously in their 
spare moments. The same pupils are apt to think 
sound-teaching, when the sounds are represented 
by letters, is something babyish, and rarely get a 
clear idea of what it all means. I occasionally 
write sentences on the board for the class to read, 
and require them to write simple sentences, in order 
to get up some enthusiasm on the subject. Every 
word must be spelled out fully while phonography 
is used to teach sounds, and no mention made of 
word signs. 

Three minutes of my time in the school-room, 
each day for three or four weeks, is all I have found 
itnecessary togive. Two minutes at the same hour 
every day, is much better than ten minutes once a 
week. The regular recurrence of the same thing 
fixes it in the mind. 

This correcting of the sound-spelling for one or 
two terms, suffices to fix the sounds thoroughly. 
The pupils may not always give the sounds ina 
word correctly, even after along period of practice. 

If their out of school associates pronounce in a 
hopelessly bad manner, there is a doubt of their 
application of their knowledge of sounds, but as 
much as can be done to teach pronunciation in the 
school-room, can be done by this method. 

I have used Pitman’s system of phonography. 
Graham’s is essentially the same, except that Gra- 
ham represents the sounds by letters. This would 
make no difference so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, but if an enthusiastic pupil borrows the 
teacher’s book, his mind becomes confused with the 
two methods of representation. After the sounds 
are thoroughly fixed in the mind, the manner of 
representing them is immaterial, for any representa- 
tion stands for a closely conceived idea in the mind 
of the child. 

I am not acquainted with any other system of 
phonography, but have no doubt any system of 
sound-writing would serve the same purpose. 





Tue Deshler Institute, now nearing completion 
in Tuscumbia, is said to be the most handsome 


building in North Alabama. 





POPULAR EDUCATION. 


C. BODWELL, D.D., HARTFORD, 


It was a good while ago that Lord Brougham set 
forth, with much affluence of language and illustra- 
tion, the influence of the school-master, as among 
the mightiest agencies of modern society ; an influ- 
ence quiet, unpretending, and winning no applause, 
yet widely diffused and constant, like that of the 
sunlight and the dew, and surely accomplishing re- 
sults far transcending, in extent and value, the larg- 
est achievements of the men whom the world is 
accustomed to crown as its heroes and demigods. 
That this large class of workers has_ been steadily 
advancing in usefulness and appreciation, from that 
day to the present, in England, and still more in 
our country, we suppose all are willing to believe. 
No fact is more clearly established than the connec- 
tion between ignorance and crime in all countries 
and under every form of government. Now and 
then the community will be amazed by the sudden 
appearance of a great criminal from the ranks of 
scholarship and culture; but far the larger portion 
of the inmates of our prisons is from the class 
which can neither read nor write. In New England 
eighty per cent. of all the crimes committed is by 
the seven per cent. of the population, who can 
neither read nor write. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania an uneducated man commits seven times 
as many crimes as a man who is educated ; and in 
our whole confederacy of States, the crimes commit- 
ted by the ignorant are ten-fold more fer capita than 
by the educated. The same general fact has been 
ascertained by official statistics in France and other 
European States. 

The literature of the world is so transfused by 
the light of Christianity, that to teach a child to 
read is to open a window through which that light 
shall shine into his soul. The direct tendency of 
our common schools, and the sure effect is to pre- 
vent poverty and crime ; in other words, to give to 
the State upright, industrious, useful men and women, 
instead of criminals; cultivators of the soil, me» 
chanics and artizans, the very best productive capi- 
tal, and tax-payers besides, instead of tramps and 
vagabonds, and inmates of our jails and prisons. 

The great improvement in the common schools 
of Connecticut within the last few years is justly 
a matter of pride and congratulation, and especially 
as all parties in politics have been heartily united in 
the measure which has wrought the change. It is 
a fact which should be known that, during the last 
six years, the annual reports of the Connecticut 
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State Board of Education have been quoted from, 
in other States, and in other countries, more than 
those of any other States. The last annual report 
of Ontario, Canada, lately issued, contains very 
full extracts from our recent reports, and they have 
been cited, withina short time, in interesting edu- 
cational discussions in England. That our State is 
rapidly advancing in this important matter, it is im- 
possible to doubt. That -Connecticut will lead all 
the states in this particular, at no very distant day, 
it is not, we think, very difficult to believe. The 
labors of Secretary Northrop are so quiet that few 
are aware of their extent or influence. During the 
winter he has held meetings and lectured in more 
than sixty towns, mostly rural, and in almost every 
section of the State. 

The interest awakened by these educational meet- 
ings has beenasurprise. On cold winter evenings, 
and over rough roads, people have driven four and 
six miles to heara single lecture. Still more grati- 
fying, there is everywhere manifested a disposition 
to secure to children of suitable age the full educa- 
cational advantages required by the law, and to raise 
the standard of instruction by better teachers and 
better methods. The people are finding out that 
this is a sure means to increase our wealth and 
diminish our taxes, to say nothing of higher con- 
siderations. We are willing to believe that it would 
be difficult to find a man so ignorant as not to know 
that no money expended brings so sure and large 
returns, in the shape of increasing virtue, industry, 
and thrift of the State, as that expended in our 
schools; unless it is that which is given to such 
Christian ordinances and institutions. 

A very gratifying testimonial to the high qualifi- 
cations of Secretary Northrop for the position he 
fills, we have in the fact that his services are in fre- 
quent request at State teachers’ institutes and edu- 
cational meetings in other and distant sections of 
the country. He has lectured many times, not only 
in all the New England States, but in ten States 
outside of New England, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Missouri. While 
the interests of our State are our more immediate 
concern, it can do us no harm to look at this great 
question of education in a national point of view. 
The war made us more really and substantially one 
than we were before, in spite of alienations and fric- 
tions. The noble rivalry between North and South, 
and East and West, henceforth should be for the best 
school houses, the highest class of teachers, and the 
benefits of education most widely extended and 
universally secured. ~ Hartford Courant, 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


—_—— 


We observe that Mayor Havemeyer, in his mes- 
sage, condemns the introduction into the public 
schools of such “ornamental studies” as zodlogy, 
botany, and music. Other official censors plainly 
discern imminent danger to the commonwealth 
from the pursuit of the higher mathematics, Eng- 
lish composition, and rhetoric, for which, in girls’ 
schools at least, they would substitute sewing. In- 
deed, Boston, if we mistake not, has spoken upon 
this hint, and put needlework among the common 
branches. 

The argument of these practical minds is that 
children who must soon work for their bread ought 
to be prepared in school for that compulsory labor ; 
that a knowledge of the structure of plants and 
animals, of the broad application of mathematical 
rules, of the philosophy of language or of music, 
does not fit the future mechanic, seamstress, house- 
maid, shop-boy, for the inevitable work which 
awaits them ; ¢Herfore that the attention paid to 
these higher branches should be superseded by in- 
struction in handicrafts, or curtailed so that the 
student may be early dismissed to work-bench, 
counter, or kitchen. The premises are doubtless 
correct, but the conclusion seems to usa mon se- 
quitur. 

Because the majority of the children of the pub- 
lic schools must become manual workers, whose 
busy days and nights will forbid the culture of ma- 
turity, their early training, as we think, should be 
as various and liberal as it can be made. The 
value of study is far less the information in bestows 
than the mental quickness it evokes. The careful 
habits of comparison, which even a rudimentary 
knowledge of zodlogy develops, the exact observa- 
tion which botany requires, the careful attention to 
time and tune which belongs to music, the sense of 
proportion, fitness, strength, and beauty, which 
thorough exercise in composition arouses, is worth 
all the time spent upon those studies, though of his 
knowledge the pupil may make no direct use after 
he shuts up his worn text-books for the last time in 
the old school house. 


What the land needs is not more hands, but 
more head. Every employer knows to his cost, 
that, as a rule, he cannot hire brains. Every house- 
keeper repeats the story of Sysiphus pushing the 
dead weight of her servant’s stupidity up the hill 
of difficulty, only to repeat the tug to-morrow and 
to-morrow. Patrick can learn to ditch, or drain, or 
drive, or lay track. Bridget can learn to wash, or 
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bake, or scour. But the trouble is that they do 
these things without thought, in an automatic fash- 
ion, with no perception of the reason of things. 
Hence they are not only not certain unvaryingly to 
bring out the same results from the same factors, 
but if the factors are in the least degree changed, 
chaos ensues. Their school education has been so 
rudimentary that they know neither how to think 
nor how to observe. 

Suppose that half the time of girls at school were 
given to plain sewing. It is the most illy paid and 
the least ambitious of employments, since the sew- 
ing-machine, with its deft and tireless fingers, com- 
peted in the open market with hands of flesh and 
blood and human spines. But even if good sewing 
insured a livelihood, we should have no right to 
take the scant school terms of poor girls for that 
unintellectual employment. For the same time de- 
voted to mental culture, might set them above the 
hard necessity of earning their bread with their 
needle, and would certainly make of them more 
capable and thoughtful women. 

It is simply trained capacity which constitutes 
the wide difference between “boss” and “hand.” 
The tired shop girl, reckoning her change with dif- 
ficulty, and scantily paid for ten hours of incessant 
standing and talking, might take the better place of 
the bookkeeper if she had the ability. The book- 
keeper has already taken a step nearer to the posi- 
tion of employer. And if it be suggested that 
book-keeping should therefore be taught in the 
public schools, we should answer, no ; because that 
is a special and limited acquisition. But rather let 
those broader studies be insisted on which so de- 
velop all the faculties that any special acquirement 
shall be easily mastered afterwards. 

Nor do we admit that the commonwealth is 
blameless if she permits children to be set at work 
so early that this scheme of a balanced education is 
rendered futile. Prussia, a monarchy, insists on 
the education of all children as the guarantee of 
the safety of the State, and indemnifies labor for 
the loss of their help. How much more need has 
has a republic to demand compulsory education, 
and to dedicate childhood not to work but school. 
For, after all, the first product of our institu- 
tions must be a higher average manhood than the 
old world can show, if we wish our experiment in 
government to be vindicated. Great fortunes are 
common enough under tyrants, and so, Heaven 
mend them, are the great misfortunes of the innu- 
merable army of the abject poor. But we claim 
that our polity can produce millions of working peo- 





ple, born so, to remain so, who are yet intelligent, 
conscientious, and self-respecting ; who look upon 
the poorer without contempt and upon the richer 
without envy, and who compose the incorruptible, 
thoughtful class which is to keep our politics clean 
and our social state wholesome. Perhaps our boast 
is not an empty one, but if we are to make it true it 
behooves us to watch the system of our common 
schools, to see that the workman's wages permit ev- 
ery child the utmost possible length of school in- 
struction, and that he leaves his teachers, if not a bril- 
liant scholar, at least a clear-headed, sensible, intelli- 
gent human being. Manual skill will not be difficult 
to him who has mental quickness. And that educa- 
tion will certainly prove most traly “ practical ” 
which aims at the thorough development of capac- 
ity, and leaves its future employment to be deter- 


mined bv future circumstances. 
~—IHearth and Home, 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


The opposition with which this department of 
the government has been favored from time to 
time ever since its creation, manifested itself afresh 
in Committee of the Whole of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pending the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Appropriation Bill, April 24. As this is a 
matter which interests every friend of popular edu- 
cation, we reprint, from the Congressional Record, 
a portion of the remarks ef Mr. Monroe, Chairman 
of the Committee on Education, also those of Mr. 
Lewis and others. The discussion arose on the 
motion of Mr. O’Brien, of Maryland, to strike out 
the paragraph of the bill making appropriations for 
the salaries of the Commissioners of Education 
and Clerks of the Bureau. 

Mr. Monroe:—I had no desire, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a speech on the subject ; but as my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Brien] has offered some objections of 
a general nature to the Bureau of Education, it is per- 
haps proper that in a word or two I should notice them. 
I understood the gentleman’s objections to be of two 
kinds. In the first place he considers that the Bu- 
reau has grown beyond its proper dimensions ; he thinks 
that we have come to a point where more money is ex- 
pended upon it than is necessary for the objects pro- 
posed to be accomplished. And in the second place, 
I understand him to object to it on the ground that 
either improper use has been made of it politically or 
that such improper use is very liable to be made. These 
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State Board of Education have been quoted from, 
in other States, and in other countries, more than 
those of any other States. The last annual report 
of Ontario, Canada, lately issued, contains very 
full extracts from our recent reports, and they have 
been cited, withina short time, in interesting edu- 
cational discussions in England. That our State is 
rapidly advancing in this important matter, it is im- 
possible to doubt. That -Connecticut will lead all 
the states in this particular, at no very distant day, 
it is not, we think, very difficult to believe. The 
labors of Secretary Northrop are so quiet that few 
are aware of their extent or influence. During the 
winter he has held meetings and lectured in more 
than sixty towns, mostly rural, and in almost every 
section of the State. 

The interest awakened by these educational meet- 
ings has beenasurprise. On cold winter evenings, 
and over rough roads, people have driven four and 
six miles to heara single lecture. Still more grati- 
fying, there is everywhere manifested a disposition 
to secure to children of suitable age the full educa- 
cational advantages required by the law, and to raise 
the standard of instruction by better teachers and 
better methods. The people are finding out that 
this is a sure means to increase our wealth and 
diminish our taxes, to say nothing of higher con- 
siderations. We are willing to believe that it would 
be difficult to find a man so ignorant as not to know 
that no money expended brings so sure and large 
returns, in the shape of increasing virtue, industry, 
and thrift of the State, as that expended in our 
schools ; unless it is that which is given to such 
Christian ordinances and institutions. 

A very gratifying testimonial to the high qualifi- 
cations of Secretary Northrop for the position he 
fills, we have in the fact that his services are in fre- 
quent request at State teachers’ institutes and edu- 
cational meetings in other and distant sections of 
the country. He has lectured many times, not only 
in all the New England States, but in ten States 
outside of New England, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Missouri. While 
the interests of our State are our more immediate 
concern, it can do us no harm to look at this great 
question of education in a national point of view. 
The war made us more really and substantially one 
than we were before, in spite of alienations and fric- 
tions. The noble rivalry between North and South, 
and East and West, henceforth should be for the best 
school houses, the highest class of teachers, and the 
benefits of education most widely extended and 
universally secured. — Hartford Courant, 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


We observe that Mayor Havemeyer, in his mes- 
sage, condemns the introduction into the public 
schools of such “ornamental studies” as zodlogy, 
botany, and music. Other official censors plainly 
discern imminent danger to the commonwealth 
from the pursuit of the higher mathematics, Eng- 
lish composition, and rhetoric, for which, in girls’ 
schools at least, they would substitute sewing. In- 
deed, Boston, if we mistake not, has spoken upon 
this hint, and put needlework among the common 
branches. 

The argument of these practical minds is that 
children who must soon work for their bread ought 
to be prepared in school for that compulsory labor ; 
that a knowledge of the structure of plants and 
animals, of the broad application of mathematical 
rules, of the philosophy of language or of music, 
does not fit the future mechanic, seamstress, house- 
maid, shop-boy, for the inevitable work which 
awaits them ; ¢Aenfore that the attention paid to 
these higher branches should be superseded by in- 
struction in handicrafts, or curtailed so that the 
student may be early dismissed to work-bench, 
counter, or kitchen. The premises are doubtless 
correct, but the conclusion seems to usa mon se- 
quitur. 

Because the majority of the children of the pub- 
lic schools must become manual workers, whose 
busy days and nights will forbid the culture of ma- 
turity, their early training, as we think, should be 
as various and liberal as it can be made. The 
value of study is far less the information in bestows 
than the mental quickness it evokes. The careful 
habits of comparison, which even a rudimentary 
knowledge of zodlogy develops, the exact observa- 
tion which botany requires, the careful attention to 
time and tune which belongs to music, the sense of 
proportion, fitness, strength, and beauty, which 
thorough exercise in composition arouses, is worth 
all the time spent upon those studies, though of his 
knowledge the pupil may make no direct use after 
he shuts up his worn text-books for the last time in 
the old school house. 


What the land needs is not more hands, but 
more head. Every employer knows to his cost, 
that, as a rule, he cannot hire brains. Every house- 
keeper repeats the story of Sysiphus pushing the 
dead weight of her servant’s stupidity up the hill 
of difficulty, only to repeat the tug to-morrow and 
to-morrow. Patrick can learn to ditch, or drain, or 
drive, or lay track. Bridget can learn to wash, or 
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bake, or scour. But the trouble is that they do 
these things without thought, in an automatic fash- 
ion, with no perception of the reason of things. 
Hence they are not only not ceréain unvaryingly to 
bring out the same results from the same factors, 
but if the factors are in the least degree changed, 
chaos ensues. Their school education has been so 
rudimentary that they know neither how to think 
nor how to observe. 

Suppose that half the time of girls at school were 
given to plain sewing. It is the most illy paid and 
the least ambitious of employments, since the sew- 
ing-machine, with its deft and tireless fingers, com- 
peted in the open market with hands of flesh and 
blood and human spines. But even if good sewing 
insured a livelihood, we should have no right to 
take the scant school terms of poor girls for that 
unintellectual employment. "For the same time de- 
voted to mental culture, might set them above the 
hard necessity of earning théir bread with their 
needle, and would certainly make of them more 
capable and thoughtful women. 

It is simply trained capacity which constitutes 
the wide difference between “ boss” and “hand.” 
The tired shop girl, reckoning her change with dif- 
ficulty, and scantily paid for ten hours of incessant 
standing and talking, might take the better place of 
the bookkeeper if she had the ability. The book- 
keeper has already taken a step nearer to the posi- 
tion of employer. And if it be suggested that 
book-keeping should therefore be taught in the 
public schools, we should answer, no ; because that 
is a special and limited acquisition. But rather let 
those broader studies be insisted on which so de- 
velop all the faculties that any special acquirement 
shall be easily mastered afterwards. 

Nor do we admit that the commonwealth is 
blameless if she permits children to be set at work 
so early that this scheme of a balanced education is 
rendered futile. Prussia, a monarchy, insists on 
the education of all children as the guarantee of 
the safety of the State, and indemnifies labor for 
the loss of their help. How much more need has 
has a republic to demand compulsory education, 
and to dedicate childhood not to work but school. 
For, after all, the first product of our institu- 
tions must be a higher average manhood than the 
old world can show, if we wish our experiment in 
government to be vindicated. Great fortunes are 
common enough under tyrants, and so, Heaven 
mend them, are the great misfortunes of the innu- 
merable army of the abject poor. But we claim 
that our polity can produce millions of working peo- 





ple, born so, to remain so, who are yet intelligent, 
conscientious, and self-respecting ; who look upon 
the poorer without contempt and upon the richer 
without envy, and who compose the incorruptible, 
thoughtfu! class which is to keep our politics clean 
and our social state wholesome. Perhaps our boast 
is not an empty one, but if we are to make it true it 
behooves us to watch the system of our common 
schools, to see that the workman’s wages permit ev- 
ery child the utmost possible length of school in- 
struction, and that he leaves his teachers, if not a bril- 
liant scholar, at least a clear-headed, sensible, intelli- 
gent human being. Manual skill will not be difficult 
to him who has mental quickness. And that educa- 
tion will certainly prove most traly “ practical” 
which aims at the thorough development of capac- 
ity, and leaves its future employment to be deter- 


mined bv future circumstances. 
~Hearth and Home, 


+ soem > 


(Mis cELLANY. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


The opposition with which this department of 
the government has been favored from time to 
time ever since its creation, manifested itself afresh 
in Committee of the Whole of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pending the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Appropriation Bill, April 24. As this is a 
matter which interests every friend of popular edu- 
cation, we reprint, from the Congressional Record, 
a portion of the remarks ef Mr. Monroe, Chairman 
of the Committee on Education, also those of Mr. 
Lewis and others. The discussion arose on the 
motion of Mr. O’Brien, of Maryland, to strike out 
the paragraph of the bill making appropriations for 
the salaries of the Commissioners of Education 
and Clerks of the Bureau. 

Mr. MonroeE:—I had no desire, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a speech on the subject ; but as my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Brien] has offered some objections of 
a general nature to the Bureau of Education, it is per- 
haps proper that in a word or two I should notice them. 
I understood the gentleman’s objections to be of two 
kinds. In the first place he considers that the Bu- 
reau has grown beyond its proper dimensions ; he thinks 
that we have come to a point where more money is ex- 
pended upon it than is necessary for the objects pro- 
posed to be accomplished. And in the second place, 
I understand him to object to it on the ground that 
either improper use has been made of it politically or 
that such improper use is very liable to be made. These 
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two objections, if I understand him amid the confusion | houses and their ventilation, lighting, seating, heating, 
prevailing in the House, come near covering the ground | etc.; in regard to the discipline and grading schools, and 
of what the gentleman had to offer in the way of opposi- | the training of teachers, which they would be glad to ask 
tion. |of somebody and have intelligently answered. 

Now, sir, I do not know that there is any better way} Now, sir, this Bureau of Education in the city of Wash- 
to answer both of these objections than to attempt in a|ington is a great educational exchange. The law or- 
few words—which will be very difficult in the five min-} ganizing the bureau makes it the duty of that bureau to 


utes allowed me—to explain to the committee just what | 
the sphere of that bureau is, what the necessity for it is, 
and what is the work whichit does. I think that when this 
is understood these objections will be removed, and I 
cannot but consider that gentlemen in this house, whom 
Iso much respect and who I know must feel a deep 
sympathy with the cause of education in this country, 
are objecting to this bill merely because they have not 
examined it. They have not visited the office of the| 
Bureau of Education ; they do not understand the great | 
and useful work that is accomplished. If they did, I am | 
sure that their objections would be withdrawn. 

Now, sir, look at the facts. ‘There are hite-ewen| 
States in this Union; there are ten Territories ; mak- 
ing forty-seven commonwealths in all. Now take, for 
instance, the item of common school education by itself 
(and that is only one of the items of work which this de- | 
partment undertakes to attend to), and just look at what | 
this bureau of education does in that respect. I was| 
about to remark that in the forty-seven different com- | 
monwealths common school education is at every stage 
of development. some of the newest there is no 
proper common school system at all, as the census re-| 
port shows; in some they are further advanced, the | 
germs of acommon school system exist ; in other States | 
it is well advanced ; and there are still other States of 
the Union where a good common school system has been 
maintained for several generations, and where there are | 
large results i. the way of experience in connection with | 





In 


such a system. | 

It will strike every member of this committee at once | 
that when there is such an immense variety of experien- 
ces and of development in the common school system of | 
the nation, it is of the very greatest importance as re- 
gards all the knowledge, all the valuable results of ex- 
perience, all that has been learned in the States where 
the system is oldest and best developed, that there 
should be some agency which can gather up these fruits 
of progress and lay them down at the feet of the citizens 
who are endeavoring to establish common school sys- 
tems in those States that have made the least progress 
in education. Any one must see of what immense im- 
portance this agency must be. If in some State of this 
Union a common school system is about to be intro- 
duced, a thousand questions at once occur to all the 
gentlemen who are engaged in such a work: to the 
county superintendents, to the school directors, to the 
teachers, to the citizens who are interested in educa- 
tion. There are a thousand questions that will occur 
to them at once in regard to the building of school 





gather up knowledge from every source throughout the 
Union, where, if I may use the expression, a surplus of it 
exists, and then diffuse it abroad in all those States 
where it is most needed. I think the mere statement of 
this fact shows that we must have an agency of that sort. 
We must have somebody to find out all the best results 
of experience in the older States, and transmit them to 
parties interested in the States where the systems of 
education are new. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen would go into the office 
of the Bureau of Education and see how much of this 
work is actually being done, I think their objections 
would be removed. I will state a single fact. The 
Commissioner of Education has at the present moment 
seven thousand regular correspondents in the various 
States, and a very large proportion of them are gentle- 
men connected with the organization of the schools in 
the reconstructed States. And he is constantly en- 
gaged in the work of sending printed circulars contain- 
ing late information on important subjects, and in the 
work of sending letters, carrying on all the correspond- 
ence which is so necessary for the development of a com- 
mon school system in the newer States. This is the 
work of his office and of the agencies of the bureau. 
And I think that gentlemen will at once see that there 
could not be a more important or a more valuable work 


for the people of the United States than this. I think 


they cannot fail to see that this is a sphere which needs 


| to be filled. 


Some gentlemen will perhaps say—some friend of 
State-rights will say—why does not each State that 
wants information write to the other States to get it? 

I am asked by my Democratic friends why, if the 
State of South Carolina for instance, wants information 
about common schools, her officers do not write to some 
other State? Sir, you cannot get the General Assem- 
bly of any sovereign State to go to the expense of es- 
tablishing a bureau in order to carry on correspondence 
with thirty-six other States and ten territories. It would 
be a very clumsy proceeding. This bureau, if I may 
use the expression, is a grcat educational clearing-house. 
It is a great labor-saving machine. Every State ad- 
dresses itself directly to this bureau, and gets at once 
from the bureau just what it wants, and there is no su- 
perfluous machinery. The thing is in simple and com- 
pact shape ; and it is one of the best and most useful, 
and I am bound now to say one of the best-conducted 


agencies that this government has. 
Mr. Lewis :—Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a 


very strong opposition made to the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion on the ground that education is dangerous. Now, 
education may be dangerous to a certain political party 
and to certain political principles ; but the Bureau of 
Education, I take it, is one of the most beneficent de- 
partments of the government as at present existing. I 
think this is the conviction of all classes of men en- 
gaged in education throughout the country. Educa- 
tional conventions of teachers and friends of education 
in at least twenty States of the Union, including many 
of the Southern States, have pronounced on this subject 
most emphatically. I will read a resolution adopted by 
the teachers’ convention of the State of Missouri, held 
but a few months since : 

Resolved, Vhat we recognize the great value of, and 
most fully indorse, the work of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education ; and we respectfully ask our 
legislators and representatives in Congress to render 
the Bureau of Education every possible facility for col- 
lecting and distributing the important facts and sta- 
tistics embraced in the circulars and annual report of 
the commissioner. 

The value of testimony like this from men engaged in 
the task of education ina great State like Missouri (and 
I might say in every State in the Union) cannot pos- 
sibly be overestimated. In regard to the value of this 
bureau for its educational influences, there can be no 
mistake. The conductors of every college and other 
institution of learning in the land have, in various ways, 
for the last several years, expressed their views on this 
subject. They are in constant correspondence with 
the Bureau of Education, and derive from its labors 
very beneficial information and assistance in the fulfill- 
ment of their duties. They regard it as of the very 
highest value. Let me read the language of the Dem- 
ocratic Superintendent of Schools in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Ruffner, who in a late report says (and the 
Superintendent of Education in Tennessee, also a Dem- 
ocrat, has recently stated the same facts even more 
strongly) : 

“ Those who have to deal practically with this matter 
of State education know what need there is of some 
central depot of information, where educational facts 
from all parts of the world may be gathered, digested, 
and distributed over the country, as is done by the pres- 
ent Bureau of Education. ‘This is a work too large and 
costly for any State office, and yet is important to all. 
This bureau is intended to occupy a position on educa- 
tional matters similar to that occupied in their respect- 
lve spheres by the Bureaus of Agriculture and of Sta- 
tistics, and should never be allowed to go beyond this.” 

The unanimous testimony of every friend of educa- 
tion in the land, of every teacher and professor, of all 
who wish to remove the vast cloud of ignorance which 
darkens our political horizon and endangers the future 
of our nation, of every earnest, enlightened patriot, is 
and must be, continue to give us the mighty aid of the 
Bureau of Education, enlarge its means amd resources, 
and so increase its vast influence for good. It collects 
from all parts of the world information on every point 
connected with the advance of education and the in- 
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crease of knowledge, and conveys it to the homes of 
the people and to every school and college in the land. 
Every fountain of learning, every institution for man’s 
intellectual advancement on American soil, feels its 
quickening and inspiring influence. ‘To strike it down 
or curtail its influence and power would be folly and 
madness. Our country cannot afford to lose its great 
aid to the enlightenment of the nation ; its beneficent 
influences cannot be dispensed with. [Here the ham- 
mer fell. | 

Mr. G. F. Hoar:—I ask leave to have printed in 
the Record a statement embracing a few educational sta- 
tistics. [There was no objection.] The statement is 
as follows : 

According to the census of 1870 the total expendi- 
ture for education in the United States was $95,000,000. 
On this basis the cost of the Bureau last year was about 
‘4 of 1 mill for each dollar of expenditure in 1870. 

The school population of the country is between thir- 
teen and fourteen millions. The cost of the bureau for 
this class was about 2's mills Aer capita. 

The number of teachers in the common schools is at 
a low estimate 220,000. The cost for this class, which 
is constantly seeking the information, presented in the 
report of the bureau, was about 15!', cents for each © 
teacher. 

The cost on the total taxable property of the country 
is too small to be appreciable. 

The amount of the gifts for educational purposes in 
1873, according to information collected by this bureau, 
at present costing the country $35,000, was over $11,- 
000,000. Can the people of this country, so liberal, so 
munificent to all classes of educational institutions, be- 
grudge the pittance asked to sustain an agency con- 
stantly appealed to by school officers and by educators 
throughout the country for the information it gathers 
bearing on education at home and abroad ? 

The CuatRMAN :—The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. O’Brien]. 

Mr. O’BriEN :—I withdraw it. 





WIVES FOR EDUCATED MEN. 


“ The worst mistake you can make is to marry a woman just like 
yourself in taste. You don’t want to marry a woman’s head, but 
her heart.” 


This advice, given to a young man of cultivated intel- 
lect, by a man of age and experience as well as of cul- 
ture, is taken from one of Edward Eggleston’s stories. 
It seems to imply an antagonism between head and 
heart which does not exist. Every woman, who has 
been distinguished for goodness of heart, has had more 
than common intellectual power. The self-sacrificing 
spirit of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale would 
have been unknown to us if they had lacked brains to 
conceive and carry out their benevolent schemes. A 
wife, then, may have intellect without being destitute of 
heart. Mrs. Browning was not a less devoted wife be- 
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two iieiien if I understand him amid the confusion 
prevailing in the House, come near covering the ground | 
of what the gentleman had to offer in the way of opposi- | 
tion. 

Now, sir, I do not know that there is any better way 
to answer both of these objections than to attempt in a 


few words—which will be very difficult in the five min- | 
utes allowed me—to explain to the committee just what | 
the sphere of that bureau is, what the necessity for it is, | 


and what is the work whichit does. I think that when this 
is understood these objections will be removed, and I 
cannot but consider that gentlemen in this house, whom 
I so much respect and who I know must feel a deep 
sympathy with the cause of education in this country, 
are objecting to this bill merely because they have not) 
examined it. They have not visited the office of the | 
Bureau of Education ; 
and useful work that is accomplished. If they did, I am 
sure that their objections would be withdrawn. 

Now, sir, look at the facts. ‘There are thirty-seven 
States in this Union; there are ten Territories ; mak- 
ing forty-seven commonwealths in all. Now take, for 
instance, the item of common school education by itself 
(and that is only one of the items of work which this de- 
partment undertakes to attend to), and just look at what 
this bureau of education does in that respect. 
about to remark that in the forty-seven different com- 
monwealths common school education is at every stage | 
of development. In some of the newest there is no 


proper common school system at all, as the census re- | 


port shows ; in some they are further advanced, the) 
germs of acommon school system exist ; in other States 
it is well advanced ; and there are still, other States of 
the Union where a good common school system has been | 
maintained for several generations, and where there are | 
large results i. the way of experience in connection with | 
such a system. 

It will strike every member of this committee at once | 
that when there is such an immense variety of experien- 


they do not understand the great | 


I was | 


houses and their anna lighting, seating, heating, 
etc.; in regard to the discipline and grading schools, and 
| the training of teachers, which they would be glad to ask 
| of somebody and have intelligently answered. 

Now, sir, this Bureau of Education in the city of Wash- 
‘ington is a great educational exchange. The law or- 
| ganizing the bureau makes it the duty of that bureau to 
gather up knowledge from every source throughout the 
Union, where, if I may use the expression, a surplus of it 
exists, and then diffuse it abroad in all those States 
where it is most needed. I think the mere statement of 
this fact shows that we must have an agency of that sort. 
We must have somebody to find out all the best results 
of experience in the older States, and transmit them to 
parties interested in the States where the systems of 
education are new. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen would go into the office 
'of the Bureau of Education and see how much of this 

work is actually being done, I think their objections 
would be removed. I will state a single fact. The 
Commissioner of Education has at the present moment 
seven thousand regular correspondents in the various 
States, and a very large proportion of them are gentle- 
/men connected with the organization of the schools in 
| the reconstructed States. And he is constantly en- 
gaged in the work of sending printed circulars contain- 
ing late information on important subjects, and in the 
work of sending letters, carrying on all the correspond- 
ence which is so necessary for the development of a com- 
mon school system in the newer States. This is the 
work of his office and of the agencies of the bureau. 
| And I think that gentlemen will at once see that there 
could not be a more important or a more valuable work 
for the people of the United States than this. I think 
they cannot fail to see that this is a sphere which needs 
ito be filled. 

| Some gentlemen will perhaps say—some friend of 
State-rights will say—why does not each State that 
wants information write to the other States to get it? 


| 


| 





ces and of development in the common school system of/[ am asked by my Democratic friends why, if the 


the nation, it is of the very greatest importance as re- 
gards all the knowledge, all the valuable results of ex- 
perience, all that has been learned in the States where 
the system is oldest and best developed, that there 
should be some agency which can gather up these fruits 
of progress and lay them down at the feet of the citizens 
who are endeavoring to establish common school sys- 
tems in those States that have made the least progress 
in education. Any one must see of what immense im- 
portance this agency must be. If in some State of this 
Union a common school system is about to be intro- 
duced, a thousand questions at once occur to all the 
gentlemen who are engaged in such a work: to the 
county superintendents, to the school directors, to the 
teachers, to the citizens who are interested in educa- 
tion. There are a thousand questions that will occur 
to them at once in regard to the building of school 


State of South Carolina for instance, wants information 
about common schools, her officers do not write to some 
other State? Sir, you cannot get the General Assem- 
bly of any sovereign State to go to the expense of es- 
tablishing a bureau in order to carry on correspondence 
with thirty-six other States and ten territories. It would 
be avery clumsy proceeding. This bureau, if I may 
use the expression, is a great educational clearing-house. 
It is a great labor-saving machine. Every State ad- 
dresses itself directly to this bureau, and gets at once 
from the bureau just what it wants, and there is no su- 
perfluous machinery. The thing is in simple and com- 
pact shape ; and it is one of the best and most useful, 
and I am bound now to say one of the best-conducted 


agencies that this government has. 
Mr. Lewis :—Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a 


very strong opposition made to the Bureau of Educa- 








The Co 


tion on the ground that education is dangerous. Now, 
education may be dangerous to a certain political party 
and to certain political principles ; but the Bureau of 
Education, I take it, is one of the most beneficent de- 
partments of the government as at present existing. I 
think this is the conviction of all classes of men en- 
gaged in education throughout the country. Educa- 
tional conventions of teachers and friends of education 
in at least twenty States of the Union, including many 
of the Southern States, have pronounced on this subject 
most emphatically. I will read a resolution adopted by 
the teachers’ convention of the State of Missouri, held 
but a few months since : 

Resolved, Vhat we recognize the great value of, and 
most fully indorse, the work of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education ; and we respectfully ask our 
legislators and representatives in Congress to render 
the Bureau of Education every possible facility for col- 
lecting and distributing the important facts and sta- 
tistics embraced in the circulars and annual report of 
the commissioner. 

The value of testimony like this from men engaged in 
the task of education ina great State like Missouri (and 
I might say in every State in the Union) cannot pos- 
sibly be overestimated. In regard to the value of this 
bureau for its educational influences, there can be no 
mistake. The conductors of every college and other 
institution of learning in the land have, in various ways, 
for the last several years, expressed their views on this 
subject. They are in constant correspondence with 
the Bureau of Education, and derive from its labors 
very beneficial information and assistance in the fulfill- 
ment of their duties. They regard it as of the very 
highest value. Let me read the language of the Dem- 
ocratic Superintendent of Schools in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Ruffner, who in a late report says (and the 
Superintendent of Education in Tennessee, also a Dem- 
ocrat, has recently stated the same facts even more 
strongly) : 

“ Those who have to deal practically with this matter 
of State education know what need there is of some 
central depot of information, where educational facts 
from all parts of the world may be gathered, digested, 
and distributed over the country, as is done by the pres- 
ent Bureau of Education. ‘This is a work too large and 
costly for any State office, and yet is important to all. 
This bureau is intended to occupy a position on educa- 
tional matters similar to that occupied in their respect- 
lve spheres by the Bureaus of Agriculture and of Sta- 
tistics, and should never be allowed to go beyond this.” 

The unanimous testimony of every friend of educa- 
tion in the land, of every teacher and professor, of all 
who wish to remove the vast cloud of ignorance which 
darkens our political horizon and endangers the future 
of our nation, of every earnest, enlightened patriot, is 
and must be, continue to give us the mighty aid of the 
Bureau of Education, enlarge its means amd resources, 
and so increase its vast influence for good. It collects 
from all parts of the world information on every point 
connected with the advance of education and the in- 





the people and to every school and college in the land. 
Every fountain of learning, every institution for man’s 
intellectual advancement on American soil, feels its 
quickening and inspiring influence. ‘To strike it down 
or curtail its influence and power would be folly and 
madness. Our country cannot afford to lose its great 
aid to the enlightenment of the nation ; its beneficent 
influences cannot be dispensed with. [Here the ham- 
mer fell. ] 

Mr. G. F. Hoar:—I ask leave to have printed in 
the Record a statement embracing a few educational sta- 
tistics. [There was no objection.] The statement is 
as follows : 

According to the census of 1870 the total expendi- 
ture for education in the United States was $95,000,000. 
On this basis the cost of the Bureau last year was about 
‘4 of 1 mill for each dollar of expenditure in 1870. 

The school population of the country is between thir- 
teen and fourteen millions. The cost of the bureau for 
this class was about 2's mills Jer capita. 

The number of teachers in the common schools is at 
a low estimate 220,000. The cost for this class, which 
is constantly seeking the information presented in the 
report of the bureau, was about 15', cents for each © 
teacher. 

The cost on the total taxable property of the country 
is too small to be appreciable. 

The amount of the gifts for educational purposes in 
1873, according to information collected by this bureau, 
at present costing the country $35,000, was over $11,- 
000,000. Can the people of this country, so liberal, so 
munificent to all classes of educational institutions, be- 
grudge the pittance asked to sustain an agency con- 
stantly appealed to by school officers and by educators 
throughout the country for the information it gathers 
bearing on education at home and abroad ? 

The CuatrMAN :—The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. O'Brien]. 

Mr. O’Brien :—I withdraw it. 





WIVES FOR EDUCATED MEN. 


“ The worst mistake you can make is to marry a woman just like 
yourself in taste. You don’t want to marry a woman’s head, but 
her heart.” 


This advice, given to a young man of cultivated intel- 
lect, by a man of age and experience as well as of cul- 
ture, is taken from one of Edward Eggleston’s stories. 
It seems to imply an antagonism between head and 
heart which does not exist. Every woman, who has 
been distinguished for goodness of heart, has had more 
than common intellectual power. The self-sacrificing 
spirit of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale would 
have been unknown tous if they had lacked brains to 
conceive and carry out their benevolent schemes. A 
wife, then, may have intellect without being destitute of 
heart. Mrs. Browning was not a less devoted wife be- 
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cause of her intellect. Nor was there any lack of af- 
fection on the part of the wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, who not only wrote the first drafts of her husband’s 
lectures at his dictation, but afterwards arranged and 
wrote them with great ability and patience. Since, 
then, a man is not required to choose between head and 
heart, but may find both, ought not his wife to be a wo- 
man of intellect and culture? 

It is desirable from the very nature of the relation 
which she sustains to him—that of helpmeet. The 
things which constitute the whole life of some men are 
of small account to him. To him “the life is more 
than meat,” and no woman, however faithfully she min- 
isters to his lower wants, can be a helpmeet for him if 
she fails even to understand the call for help and sym- 
pathy of his higher nature. And since one must learn 
by actual experience the nature of intellectual labor, 
she is effectually shut out from his real life. 

A man often needs advice. No counselor is so suita- 
able as she whose interests are identical with his. 
Other people may be indifferent, or selfish, or deceitful, 
and a man’s wife is often the only adviser that he can 
have. But “the heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her,” when she has a head as well asa heart. Her 
heart will be wholly his, but her head will be her own, 
Study and discipline have given her the habit of 
independent thinking, and made her opinions valuable. 

A man needs encouragement, too ; but encouragement, 
to be of use, must be judicious. Very often a man’s 
nervous system is so exhausted that he can get only 
narrow or distorted views of things. If his wife can 
take broad views of a subject, it is the same as if his 
own mental vision were doubled. If she is capable of 
looking on all sides, she may see the lights when he 
can see only the shadows. Perhaps no man more than 
he who works with his brain, needs the help of criti- 
cism ; and criticism, to be really a help, must be not 





his wife. But what if his wife has tastes entirely differ. 
ent from his, and has no interest in the things which 
most interest him? What if she cannot understand his 
best thoughts? What if she cannot respond to them 
worthily? How the charm and zest depart from con. 
versation, even at home, when itis reduced to mere gos. 
sip on the commonplaces of business. How surely the 
poetry goes out of life. But, when a man shares with 
his wife his best thoughts, and when she is not only a 
help but an inspiration to him, how rich and full his 
happiness. Illustrations in proof of this are abundant. 
On a book-shelf opposite me is the very beautiful book 
“My Garden,” on the first page of which I find this 
suggestive dedication: “To Elizabeth, who has ever 
promoted my studies, shared my anxieties and cares, 
and participated with me in the delights of my garden, 
this discourse is dedicated by her affectionate husband, 
Alfred Smee.” Next, in order, are “ The Bird,” and 
“The Mountain,” two of the delightful books which 


Michelet wrote in partnership with his wife. In the in- 
troductory chapter of the former of these, I find this 


passage: “The book which I now publish may be de- 
scribed as the offering of the domestic circle and home 
fireside. It is from our hours of rest, our afternoon con- 
versations, our winter readings, our summer gossips, 
that this book, if it be a book, has been gradually 
evolved. " 2 ° It results from the inti- 
mate communion of two souls.” And, from a chapter 
written by Madame Michelet in “The Mountain,” I 
quote the following : “ As in spirit we grew more thor- 
oughly united, how could we work apart? Our union 
from the first had been apparently profound and com- 
plete, yet it increased in completeness of sympathy, and 
daily became more perfect.” Then, there is the valua- 
ble and interesting work on Ireland, by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. D. Hall. These names suggest also the delightful 
companionship of William and Mary Howitt, of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs, Agassiz, and of many others. Do they 





only sharp and discerning, but kind and loving. How 
fortunate if the wife is capable of being the critic. 
is impossible to over-estimate the assistance which a 
cultivated woman can give her husband in the way of 
counsel, encouragement, and criticism. “She will do 
him good, and not evil, all the days of her life,” for 
“she openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” 

Secondly, it is necessary for a man’s happiness that 
his wife be intellectually a companion for him. A 
thoughtful, disciplined woman is more likely to be rea- 
sonable than the mere woman of heart. She will ex- 
pect her husband to be regardful of her rights, but she 
will be equally so of his. Understanding his good 
qualities, she will bear more patiently with his imper- 
fections. Respect for such a woman comes naturally, 
and a man is less tempted to the indulgence of that 
selfish spirit, which is the great foe to happiness. Per- 


haps nothing contributes so much to a man’s happiness 
in marriage, as the constant interchange of thought with 


It | 


| not also suggest the only way in which the true ideal of 
| marriage can be even approached ? 
| In striking contrast, we recall John Wesley’s mar- 
| riage, and that of Milton with Mary Powell. Can any- 
| thing be sadder than the loneliness to which those rare 
| souls were condemned, through utter lack of appreci- 
ation on the part of their wives? Is it not probable, 
that, in these cases, the unhappiness may have resulted, 
not necessarily, from any characteristic in the individ- 
uals, but from the entire unsuitableness of marriage be- 
tween people with tastes and habits so unlike? 

As it was utterly impossible for Milton and Wesley to 
be loved, as they deserved, by wives so unsppreciative, 
so it was equally impossible for them to obey the com- 
mand, “ Husbands, love your wives,” with that spon- 
taneity, which makes obedience to it the highest happi- 
ness. Duty should be the offspring of love, and nota 
substitute for it. This suggests another reason why 
husband and wife should have similar tastes, namely, 
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that the failure to understand her husband’s higher na- 
ture, and to share his work and his enjoyments, has 
been disastrous to the wife, as it respects her influence, 
her position, and her happiness. If men have not 
found intellectual companionship at home, they have 
yielded to its charm elsewhere. The story of Pericles 
and Aspasia has been continually repeated. Wives 
have been neglected and insulted, supplanted by mis- 
tresses who have gained their influence more by wit 
than by beauty. In the present state of society, it is 
only those who have lost all self respect that can thus 
insult their wives. But the evils resulting to wives, 
from marriages so unsuitable, are scarcely less appar- 
ent now than formerly. Nor does it require uncom- 
mon powers of observation to see that they are not 
confined to those whose husbands are immoral or even 
irreligious. 

Lastly, an educated man, naturally, wishes his chil- 
dren to inherit his ability and his tastes ; therefore he 
should not marry an inferior woman. In such a case, 
the children are more likely to inherit the weakness of 
the mother than the talents of the father. Why have 
so few great men had children of more than common 
ability? Is it not because they have so often married 
women without intellect and culture? On the other 
hand, the mothers of distinguished men have generally 
been distinguished women. 

Two familiar examples will show that this rule is not 
confined to one age or one country. Among the per- 
sons most worthy of distinction, with whom history has 
made us acquainted, is the Roman matron, Cornelia. 
The daughter of Scipio Africanus, she not only inher- 
ited from him a taste for literature and great vigor of 
intellect, but she also enjoyed unusual advantages for 
education. Cicero said of her, that if she had not been 
a woman, she would have deserved the first place among 
philosophers. And yet, her virtues were so reproduced 
in her sons, that she has always been distinguished less 
on account of her own accomplishments, than as their 
mother. In her life-time a statue was erected to her 
which bore the inscription, “Cornelia, mother of the 


Gracchi.” 
The mother of John Quincy Adams was, in all re- 


spects, worfhy of her husband, and what is the result? 
Not only was her son worthy of his father, but the name 
of Adams, borne by her descendants, has not ceased to 
be illustrious. 

Nor should it be forgotten that those mothers are 
most capable of directing the education of their chil- 
dren, who transmit to them force of character. 

I have given, briefly, some of the most obvious and 
important reasous in favor of an opinion contrary to 
the advice quoted from Dr. Eggleston’s story. I admit, 
however, that there may be exceptional cases in which 
such advice can be properly followed. But should not 
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these cases be only exceptional ? 
; —The College Courant, 





MY TEMPLE. 





A heavenly workman fashioned in my heart 
A church of God, 

Upon a shining eminence, apart 
From the earth-road, 

Oh ! what a wonderous architect He is, 
Whose touch divine 

Reared high these sun-girt walls, my destiny’s 
Immortal shrine ! 

Ife carved so noiselessly, I never knew 
The work begun, 

Nor what it was God sent him here to do 
Until ’twas done, 


He carved it white, as God meant life to be ; 
Strong and sublime, 

To bear the wild winds of eternity 
That sweep through time. 


O shrine of God ! what human soul would dare 
Stretch out a hand 
Defiled to touch thee, or seek without prayer 
To understand ? 
Deep as the sea thy shining altars are ! 
Yet are they high 
Enough for God to know their light afar 
In the soul’s sky, 
ITere silences, uplifting to the sun 
Their foreheads broad, 
With mysteries move grandly one by one, 
Prophets of God, 
And here and there upon thy sun-strained floor 
A white thought kneels, 
With hopes grouped round it beautiful, whose powe:s 
That great God feels, 
And here and there dreams gorgeous to the sight 
Shine to and fro 
With burning eyes, whose meanings of delight 
The angels know, 
This heavenly workman once for every soul 
Builds church and shrine ; 
Ah! when he builds for thee, pray God they be 


Godlike as mine, 
— Old and New for Fine, 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 


There are two well-settled principles in all thorough 
intellectual training. ‘The one is that there must be a 
clear and distinct recognition of the diversity of the in- 
tellectual faculties or powers to be trained. Psychol- 
ogy teaches us, as indeed our own observation testifies 
to us, that there is this diversity ; and that itis so great 
that methods and processes appropriate for one faculty 
are ill-suited to the training of another. An educa- 
tional system would consequently be radically defective 
which should either wholly overlook either of the great 
departments of intellectual activity, or which should 
seek to train all by the same courses of study or the 
same methods of training. 

The other principle is that a thorough training must 
apply to each of these faculties or powers, its own prop- 
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er method and process of training and i in its own order. 
For it is obvious to the most superficial observation that 
the intellectual powers are not developed precisely in 
the same order. One is in fact dependent on another, 
so that it cannot proceed at all except as the latter is 
brought out into exercise, and its culture depends on the 
degree and extent to which the development:of the lat- 
tér is carried. Observation thus precedes reflection and 
memory, and furnishes these faculties the very condition 
of their exercise. It is true that all these divers activ- 
ities are functions of one and the same mind. ‘They in- 
volve one another. If we begin with observing and 
simply apprehending objects, we follow on immediately 
with reflecting upon them, and then while still pursuing 
our observation we reproduce his or that part of the 
object, and moreover direct all these subordinate opera- 
tions to certain uses or ends. Still it will not be safe 
to leave the untrained mind wholly to itself in the notion 
that its own action will draw out, in due proportion and 
order, each department of its activity. Deformed and 
ill-balanced intellects will be certain results of such un- 
directed and hap hazard growth. 

On these unquestioned principles we ground the ne- 
cessity that all systems of education and every individ- 
ual teacher carefully and intelligently prescribe a course 
of study which shall have in distinct view the develop- 
ment and training of each of the general departments 
of mental activity. The general system will prescribe 
the kinds of studies, and the order in which they are to 
be pursued, with this end in view of developing each 
faculty in its due order and degree ; and the individual 
teacher will watch, from day to day and from year to 
year, the mental growth of his pupil so as to diversify 
the mode of teaching in each particular study in such 
way as to suffer no part of the mind to be neglected in 
the training. 

It becomes needful accordingly that both those who 
prescribe courses of study and methods of training, 
and also the individual teacher, have in mind a well 
settled distribution of the mental faculties or powers 
which are to be trained. Very generally, yet very 
loosely, the two fold distribution of intellectual functions 
into those of perception and reflection has been ac- 
cepted and acted upon by educational writers. It is 
not very satisfactorily indicated what precisely is em- 
braced under these two general departments of mental 
activity, nor where the boundary line lies that separates 
them. Nor again is this enumeration complete. No 
recognition is made of the reproductive or of the di- 
rective functions, both of which are as truly needful of 
training as the other two namedthe perceptive and 
the reflective—and require each its own peculiar mode 
and procedure in training. 

A survey of the different mental functions, as they 
are enumerated and described in psychological science, 
enables us to specify the following as the leading de- 
partments for which courses of study, kinds of intellect- 








" exercise, por methods of teaching should be dis 
tinctly provided and regulated both in respect to order 
of time and also in respect to degree or extent. 

First in order is the Jerceptive, which includes all that 
mental activity concerned in the simple apprehending 
of objects and of truths. 

The second may be generally denominated as the re- 
fective, including the analyzing, judging, generalizing, 
and reasoning activities. 

The third is the reproductive, which embraces under 
it both the retentive and the recollective functions, 

The fourth is rational or directive, which is concerned 
in the selecting of objects in observing, of processes of 
thinking, and of things to be recollected, in reference to 
some rational use or end. 

We do not forget that a sound and complete educa- 
tion embraces the physical being and also the asthetic 
and moral nature, as well as the proper intellectual, 
But we now limit our view to the latter department for 
the special object which we have in view. A system of 
training which is well laid out for the intellect will al- 
most of necessity invite to a right regulation of physical 
and moral training. Moreover the beginning should be 
made here in perfecting our systems of education. 

—Prof. H. N. — in the College Courant. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE, , 


At the recent meeting, in New York, of the American 
Social Science Association, amohg many other interest- 
ing papers, one was read by Alfred L. Carrol, M.D. 
Social science, said he, embraced the systematic study 
of those elements of human welfare which an old nur- 
sery rhyme groups together as the results of early going 
to bed and early rising, where health is rightly put be- 
fore wealth or wisdom. ‘There is no subject of which 
mankind is more deplorably ignorant than of this code 
of health. With very few exceptions our academies are 
content to leave hygiene as a mystery of purely medical 
doctrine, forgetting that the preservation of health is a 
matter which most exclusively concerns the non-medical 
public, whose intercourse with physicians seldom begins 
until the violation of sanitary laws has induced actual 
disease. In fact, unless the world will adopt the Chi- 
nese custom of paying doctors to keep their patients 
well and stopping their salaries during sickness, the 
laity should be better instructed in this respect than 
their professional advisers. It is to the lack of the ru- 
dimentary knowledge which every one should possess 
that we owe more than half the mortality of the world 
and a very much larger proportion of its sickness. 
Surely the knowledge how to employ one’s vital ener 
gies to the best advantage: how not only to avoid pre- 
ventable disease, but to maintain the highest standard 
of health compatible with one’s physical organization, 
is quite as important as an intimate knowledge with the 
minor events of the French revolution. Of the 37 med- 
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ical colleges in the United States, I know of only four 
that have chairs of hygiene; in the rest, this weighty 
matter, if touched upon at all, is embraced in two or 
three lectures interpolated in a course on surgery or 
materia medica. Hygiene, the most practically useful 
of sciences, should be made an essential feature of 
every grade of education and taught with thoroughness. 
It should be introduced into all normal schools as an 
obligatory part of the training of teachers. Objections 
cannot emanate from physiological considerations, only 
from ignorance. Dr. C. R. Agnew, the well known eye 
and ear surgeon of this city, opened the discussion upon 
this paper by speaking of the prevalencef near-sight- 
edness in the schools. He referred to the researches in 
Germany in support of his position. In this country, 
he said, the statistics did not show that scholars were 
much afflicted in that way, but he, as well as other phy- 
sicians, could bear witness to its growing frequency. He 
said he would like to speak also of the dangers of cram- 
ming and of keeping girls of 13 or 14 years old for 
many hours at sedentary occupations. ‘There was cer- 
tainly much to learn in these respects, and all schools 
and colleges would be very incomplete until hygiene 
was taught in them. 

A lady in the audience then made a vehement protest 
against laying all the responsibility for the bad physical 
results of study upon the teacher. 

A paper was also read by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, upon 
“School Hygiene.” He had been requested to present 
the leading points in what is commonly called School 
Hygiene, or all circumstances affecting the health of 
scholars. The department of health has been paying 
attention to this subject of late, and has got on so far 
as to have drawn up a list of thirteen topics, which 
cover or nearly cover the ground in question. He first 
read the list of topics, and then proceeded to remark 
upon them separately :—1. Heating and Ventilation. 
2. Light (and condition of the scholars’ eyes). 3. Seats 
(and deformities traceable to them). 4. Architectural 
Plans. 5. Apparatus employed in Instruction. 6. 
Gymnastics. 7, Condition of Nervous System. 8. Or- 
gan of Hearing. 9. Organs of Pelvic Cavity. 10. 
Drinking Water. 11. Sewage. 12. Commissions for 
Scientific Inspection of given School Areas. 13. Pro- 
ject of a Law establishing the office of Medical Inspec- 
tor of Schools. The air furnished for the use of the 
school-room should be heated before it is brought into 
the room, but should contain sufficient moisture. Good 
ventilation must be expensive for two reasons—first, be- 
Cause when impure air is expelled we expel with it a 
great deal of heat, which is absolutely thrown away ; 
secondly, because adequate ventilation in a crowded 
room implies a dangerous amount of draft of air. The 
only remedy is in placing fewer scholars in one room, 
and if you do this more rooms are necessary. But the 
expense is a good investment if it saves your children 
headaches, indigestion, sleepless nights, listless days, 





coughs, the disposition to take cold, pale cheeks, and 
poor appetites. It is well known from foreign sources 
that school work is bad for scholars’ eyes. The best- 
known observations on this point come from Dr. Cohn, 
of the Prussian town of Breslau. He has found that 
near-sightedness increases proportionately with the ad- 
vancement of the pupils in their studies. 





Pustic Epucation iN Onto.—Thos. W. Harvey, 
Ohio State School Commissioner, has just issued the 
twentieth annual report from that department. He 
says “ that the educational effort of the State during the 
year has been attended with gratifying results. There 
has been an increased activity in the employment of 
means and agencies to supply the common schools with 
competent teachers ; the meetings of educational asso- 
ciations have been more than usually interesting and 
profitable ; academical and collegiate institutions, not 
recipients of State patronage, have prospered ; and 
those to whom the administration of school affairs has 
been intrusted have generally been diligent in the per- 
formance of their duties.” 

In regard to colleges and universities, he says that 
the number of graduates and under-graduates has been 
steadily increasing, and large additions have been made, 
in many instances, to endowment funds. Fifteen of 
these institutions reported 160 as the number graduated 
in 1870 ; twenty-three report 382 as the number grad- 
uated in 1873. Fourteen reported 1,147 as the number 
of pupils in the regular or classical course in 1870; 
twenty-four report 2,747 in 1873. Fourteen reported an 
income of $154,405 in 1870; twenty report an income 
of $240,486 in 1873. He regards the “ American col- 
lege,” constituted essentially as it nowis, as a necessary 
agent in educational effort ; those who think otherwise 
do not understand its purpose and mission, He says, 
“it is needed to supplement the high school, the acad- 
emy, and the seminary, and to afford the opportunity of 
obtaining that higher culture which modern civilization 
has rendered necessary for success in many of the voca- 
tions of life, and for which these other agencies cannot 
make suitable provision. This culture may be sneered 
at or undervalued.by those who have formed erroneous 
opinions concerning the kind and worth of the education 
our so-called ‘self-made’ men have received in the 
great school of mechanical and commercial activity. 
Still, the true statesman cannot and will not lightly re- 
gard its value and importance to the State as well as to 
society. He will watch with anxious solicitude every 
effort to extend and make it popular, and strive to en- 
coutage, by State patronage and protection, the employ- 
ment of any agency calculated to secure it.” 

In regard to the range of studies to be pursued in the 
public schools, he gives the following as the mihimum 
course of instruction: “(1) The so called cOmmon 
branches — reading, writing, language, or grammar, 
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arithmetic, geography, and, in addition, bookeeping ; 
(2) morals and unsectarian religion ; (3) those branches 
whose object is the preservation of health—physiology 
and hygiene ; (4) those branches whose object is the 
training of the eye, the ear, the voice, and the hand— 
freehand and mechanical drawing, vocal music, elocu- 
tion, etc. ; (5) mathematics, including geometry and its 
practical appliances ; (6) the natural sciences and phys- 
ics, so far as they are necessary in their relation in agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and foreign and domestic 
commerce ; (7) mental philosophy ; (8) political econo- 
my, so far as it concerns the reciprocal relations of cap- 
ital and labor, and the known laws of supply and de- 
mand ; (9) civil polity and history, so far as our own 
country and its governmental institutions are con- 
cerned.” 





A CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE AcaInst DeatH.—We 
need to set our faces against all the mischiefs that sick- 
en and destroy our race, and to rally all friends of civ- 
ilization into a grand committee of the whole against 
disease, corruption, and death. Especially we should 
guard the germs of life, and discern what Plato said in 
his “ Laws” so many centuries ago, that life began be- 
fore birth, and the mother is the cradle of the unborn 
child. The mother should be, as such, a sacred person, 
and her offspring protected by all skill and care, while 
all the diabolical arts of abortion and feticide should be 
made infamous and criminal. The fearful habit of 
looking upon maternity as a loss of girlish beauty, and 
as a bitter pledge to care, should be put down, and we 
should have no toleration for the new race of monks 
and nuns who would be childless without chastity, and 
be virtually, but not virtuously, celibates in the service 
of vanity and self indulgence, not of devotion and self- 
sacrifice. 

Our whole method of amusements, especially for the 
young, should be reformed. Gas-light should yield to 
daylight, night vapors in heated and close rooms should 
give way to fresh air under the open heavens, and our 
young people should be brought up to work and play 
under the ministry of that great solar force which is the 
most benign and god-like agent known to men. Ardent 
spirits and tobacco should be given up, and in their 
stead genial exercise of riding, gymnastics, and the 
dance, with music and all beautiful arts, should be em- 
ployed to stir the languid powers and soothe the 
troubled affections. The old Greeks taught music and 
gymnastics as parts of education, and Plato, in urging 
the importance of these, still maintains that the soul is 
superior to the body, and religion is the crown of all 
true culture. Why may not Christian people take as 
broad a position on higher ground, and with a generous 
and genial culture associate a faith that is no dreamy 
sentiment or ideal abstraction, but the best power of 


man and the supreme grace of God? 
—Dr, Osgood, in Harper’s for May. 





Tue New Pound STERLING VALUATION.—The new 
method of quoting sterling exchange, which went into 
effect with the new year, is in pursuance of an act of 
Congress of March 3, 1873, which provides that “ all 
contracts made after January 1, 1874, based on an as. 
sumed par of exchange with Great Britain of $4.443 to 
the sovereign, or pound sterling, shall be void.” On 
the passage of this act the leading drawers of sterling 
here agreed to quote the pound sterling at its actual 
price in American dollars ; thus, instead of saying to. 
day that sterling is 108% and 10934, it would be quoted 
at $4.84 and $4.88, gold respectively. The new par of 
sterling exchange is expressed by the figures $4.86,6 5. 
for the pound sterling, which is practically the mint par, 
In view of these changes the London Stock Exchange 
have adopted for stock quotations four shillings per dol- 
lar, which is five dollars to the pound sterling. The 
following specimen shows the method of quoting the 
value of the pound sterling under the new rule, as in 
contradistinction to the equivalent rates under the for- 
mer method : 


New 
Method. 
$4.70 
4.7014 
4.71 
4.7132 
4.72 
4.72}2 
4-73 
4.732 
4-74 
4.742 
4-75 
475/2 
4.76 
4.7633 


Old 
Method, 


107.6614 
107.7738 


New 
Method. Method. 
105.0634 $4.781¢ 
105.864 . 
105.9714 4.7916 107.8834 
106.0874 4.80 108.00 
106.20 4.8016 108.1114 
106.3134 4.81 108.2214 
106.42}4 4.81}¢ 108.3314 
106.5334 108.45 
106.65 108.5634 
106.7614 108.6715 
106.87! 108.7834 
106.9834 108.90 
107.10 109.6114 
107.2134 109.1214 
107.32)% 85's 109.3234 
107.4314 4.86. 65 par 109.4556 
107.55 


Old 


4.7732 
478 
—Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


SEASONABLE Foop.—The wholesomeness of food de- 
pends nearly as much on the time it is taken as on the 
quantity. We have grown so luxurious in our physical 
as well as mental tastes that we are constantly tempted 
to eat things out of season. Yielding to the tempta 
tion, as we often do, we pay the penalty, soon or late, in 
a temporary or .chronic derangement of our health. 
The meat which is excellent in cold, may not be desit- 
able in warm weather ; fish is best during spring and 
early summer ; vegetables and fruit are nutritious when 
they are fully ripened by sun and season, and not arti: 
ficially stimulated. Nature knows what she is doing; 
she furnishes for every latitude the productions fittest 
for such latitude. We need variety, not so much at one 
time as from time to time. ‘The delicacies of the sea 
son will not hurt us; but the delicacies out of season 
certainly will, if long continued. The appetite so jaded 
as to crave oysters in July, or strawberries in Septem, 
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ber, needs careful- correction by the adoption of the 
simplest habits. The palate naturally relishes what na- 
ture has near at hand. As a rule, not only is the sim- 
plest food the best food, but the most seasonable is, in 
the long run, the most appetizing. There is no diffi- 
culty in determining what we should eat, since the pro- 


ducts of our climate show us month by month. Fish, 
flesh, and fruit, by their plumpness, tenderness, and ripe- 
ness, themselves denote when they are ready to be 
eaten. A sound stomach will profit by whatever an un- 
spoiled palate enjoys. —Scribner’s for July. 





Wuat Makes THE Sky Biue.— The etherial blue 
color of the sky is due to minute particles of matter 
which float in the air. Were these particles removed 
the appearance of the sky would be dead black. It is 
a fact in optics that exceedingly fine portions of matter 
disperse or scatter the blue rays of light, coarser por- 
tions scatter red rays, still coarser portions scatter all 
the rays, making white light. The atmosphere is full 
of aqueous vapor, the particles of which diffuse white 
light in all directions. When the particles are en- 
larged, they become visible in the form of clouds. The 
vapor particles of the white clouds are supposed to be 
finer and lighter than those of the dark clouds. That 
the diflusion of light in our atmosphere, the blue color- 
ing of the sky and the colors of the clouds, are due to 
the presence of matter floating in the air, has been con- 
clusively proven by Tyndall. On passing a beam of 
sunlight through a glass tube, the beam is rendered 
brilliantly visible by the reflection of light from the dust 
particles floating in the air contained in the tube. But 
on removing the dust particles, whlch is done by filter 
ing the air by cotton wool, or causing the air to pass 


over a flame, the beam of light is no longer visible in 
the tube. —Scientific American. 








Te change in the head mastership of Rugby (Eng.) 
school has been greatly to the advantage of that insti- 
tution, The new scholars who have entered the current 
term are four times as many as those retiring. This in- 
crease has enabled the new headmaster to take back 
the assistant masters dismissed by Dr. Hayman. Mr. 
Scott, who was the worst-used of the late headmaster’s 


victims, has not only been replaced, but by the unani- 
mous request of the other assistants he has been restor- 
ed to his old position of seniority. 





THE geological cabinet of the Connecticut Literary 
Institute at Suffield, with the large addition it recently 
had given by Rey. S. C. Chandler, of Granville, Mass., 
the well-known geologist, is probably the best one in 
New England outside of the colleges. ‘The gift of Pro- 
fessor Chandler is valued at $2,500, though the donor 
has expended more than that in collecting it. 


_ MEN don't fail so often in this world from a want uv 
right motives as they do from lack uv grip.—Buéllings. 





Tue Conn. Scnoot Journat. 


Office, No. 7 Insurance Building, opposite Park. 


New Haven, Conn., June, 1874. 


EDITORIAL. 


WE recommend a careful reading of the article 
in this number on Phonics, by Miss Mary W. Bond. 
Aside from the intrinsic merit of the plan proposed, 
it is refreshing to find a teacher thus bravely and 
intelligently working out for her own schoolroom one 
of the kncttiest problems of primary education, 
and coming to a successful solution. This original 
wrestling with the problems of pedagogy is worth 
more to any teacher than any indolent adoption 
of the methods proposed even by eminent educa- 
tors. It betokens a truer genius and inspiration in 
the teacher; even if it were an inferior method to 
others previously adopted, yet it would doubtless be 
the better one and a perfectly successful one for the 
teacher who had devised and elaborated it to fit her 
needs, her powers, and her schoolroom. David was 
wise to reject the mighty armor of mightier men 
for the simple weapons which he had brought into 
harmony with his skill. 

The method proposed and used by Miss Bond, of 
conveying phonic instruction by photography in 
combination with the regular expenses in ordinary 
orthography, certainly appears to possess sufficient 
advantages to commend it to our earnest considera- 
tion. It does not obviate the necessity spoken of 
in the opening of her article of teaching two separate 
things for the purpose of fixing one in the mind; 
since the alphabet of some phonographic system is 
to be taught ; but it still has some striking advan- 
vantages and can doubtless be made a success. If 
it really arouses the interest of the pupils toa re- 
markable degree, this is no small merit. 

The study of photography in schools as a basis 
for the acquisition of short-hand reporting has been 
often urged. That a foundation of phonographic 
knowledge would thus be laid in using the art for 
another purpose, is an incidental advantage of this 
system not to be forgotten. We hope to hear from 
our teachers on this subject when they have turned 
it over in their minds or tried it in their school- 





rooms. 





WE insert in this number some timely words 
from Hearth and Home, on the giving of Scientific 
Instruction in Common Schools. It isnot creditable 
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in any way, to so prominent a man as Mayor Have- 
meyer of New York city, that, joining in the shout 
of “ Practical,” he should fall into the war-cry of 
the ignorant populace against the broad culture of 
the modern school. The very fact that this venera- 
ble official displays such patent ignorance of the 
eminently practical nature of a knowledge of cle- 
mentary science, shows how defective the schools 
were of his youthful days, in not giving him an 
insight into the beneficcnt teachings of houschold 
science. We are glad that Hearth and Home reads 
him so plain a lesson. It is evident, however, that 
this question of the “ practical” must be fought inch 
by inch against the blind adherents of traditionary 
policy. 

Tue kind of reward which a faithful and ener- 
getic public servant often receives in this ungrateful 
world, is exhibited in the attack on our State Secre- 
tary of Education, made in the Legislature a few 
days ago. Itis too well known to be denied, that 
Secretary Northrop has been indefatigable in the 
discharge of his very onerous and responsible duties ; 
that he has made so thorough and comprehensive a 
study of the subject of public education in some of 
its most important bearings, that he is quoted 
everywhere at home, and to an honorable extent 
across the Atlantic, as authority on educational mat- 
ters ; that he has made so honest a search for what 
is true and what is wise in this department, that he 
has not hesitated to make public change in his 
views when new convictions seemed to demand it ; 
and that he has induced, during his official career, an 
activity in public school work and improvement 
which has made the State in many respects a pat- 
tern to her sister States. The acknowledgement 
for all this zeal comes from the new Legislature in the 
shape of a proposition based nominally on economy, 
to cut down the secretary's already barely sufficient 
salary. This astonishing proposal is at present in 
the hands of the Committee on Education, and it is 
to be hoped that they will have the good sense to 
reject it. It will be asorry day for progress in Con- 
necticut when our legislators look with complacency 
on any such retrograde movement. We call atten- 
tion to an extract in this number from the Hartford 
Courant, setting forth in merited terms the efficiency 
of Secretary Northrop’s work in his official capacity. 


It may not be expected that a school journal will 
take an active part in the education of the public 
mind without reference to such a subject as crema- 
tion, now so much talked of. But the sudden develop- 





ment of a wide-spread influence on the subject 
among men of science and men of thought, is one 
of the phenomena of the times which we can hardly 
allow to pass unnoticed. One of the most remarka- 
ble facts connected with this new discussion is the 
class of minds that are giving earnest thought to it. 
Men of large intelligence, of scientific knowledge, of 
mature and sober judgment, are the ones who think 
most constantly and seriously, and write and speak 
most feelingly about it. Wits and punsters let fly 
their shafts of ridicule in showers. The sensitive 
and sentimental shrink from the consideration of 
the subject. The superstitious and timid shudder 
at the idea. The conservative lift up their hands 
in horror at the suggestion of such an innovation 
upon the long established usages of civilized society. 
The indifferent desire no change, and see no reason 
for any. But in the midst of all this opposition, 
playful and serious, active and passive, the convic- 
tion is evidently becoming deeper and more wide- 
spread in the minds of the thoughtful and intelli- 
gent, that it is a matter not to be thoughtlessly put 
aside. The sanitarian recognizes an urgent necs- 
sity, already existing, and daily becoming more 
imperative, in all the more densely populated por- 
tions of our own and of other countries, for a care- 
ful study of the question of so disposing of the 
dead as not to endanger the health and the lives of 
the living. 

It is for the sanitarian to acquaint the popular 
mind with the grounds on which his own apprehen- 
sions are based, and to produce in the minds of the 
unscientific the same convictions that have taken 
possession of him. Whenever the belief roots itself 
firmly in the minds of the intelligent public that the 
present practice endangers health, the great princi- 
ple of self-preservation will assert itself. Prejudice, 
sentiment, and superstition will give way, and men 
will clamor for a change. Burial is not the only 
mode heretofore known among intelligent and culti- 
vated people. 

Says Rev. Mr. Frothingham: “Cremation is as 
old a way of disposing of the dead as any, as wide- 
spread, as dignified, as noble and grand, as beauti- 
ful in its association—a practice observed from time 
immemorial with as much feeling, as much delicate 
poetic sense, as much feeling for beauty as any 
other. It has been practised by some of the grand- 
est peoples of the world. It has been approved by 
some of the wisest minds that ever lived. Christians 
may flout it as Pagan, but among things called Pagan 
have been the grandest races this planet has known.” 

But is burial or burning the on/y alternative? In 
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view a the fact that no method has, as yet, been 
perfected for completely reducing the body quickly 
and economically to ashes or dust, combustion and 
calcination having been but imperfectly accom- 
plished, both in the ancient practice and in the 

modern experiments, the question suggests itself 
whether science may not yet afford some other and 
better disposition of the “clayey tenement,” some 
mode that will be less obnoxious to our ideas of 
decorum and to those sentiments of affectionate 
tenderness with which we properly regard the mor- 
tal remains of our friends. 





WuiLe we are talking about celebrating the one 
hundredth national birthday, there is a little repub- 
lic away on the boundary of the frozen zone, whose 
people this year will celebrate the thousandth 
anniversary of theirs. On the 2d day of August, 
in the year of Grace 874, in latitude 65°, a little 
band of Jarles, who had fled from the persecutions 
of Harold the Fair-Haired, assembled themselves 
together on the shore of Iceland, and founded the 
first Republic of Northern Europe. And this sum- 


mer thousands of people will flock thither from all 
parts of the civilized world to join with their de- 
scendants in celebrating the thousandth return of 


that memorable day. 

The event will be one of peculiar interest, and 
will be the occasion of introducing a little-known, 
but gallant and liberty-loving people, to the more 
intimate acquaintance and sympathy and admira- 
tion of the world. Hardly a country on earth unites 
in itself so many elements of romantic interest. 
Its history is remarkable. Fora thousand years a 
nation of liberty-loving and somewhat cultivated 
people has existed here, without material change in 
government, laws, or language. It has been the 
home of poets and law-givers. Its climate is 
wonderful. In summer almost perpetual sunlight 
and heat, in winter hardly more than the silver 
brightness of the moon and the changeful brilliancy 
of the aurora for light. As to its physical aspects 
itis a country of wonders. Itself a speck in the 
midst of a boundless ice-encumbered sea, its great 
ice-clad plains, its lofty mountains covered with 
eternal snow, its volcanoes blazing through mouths 
fringed with perpetual frost, its yawning craters, 
emitting volumes of smoke, and ashes, and black 
mephitic vapors, geysers and hot-springs are among 
the natural phenomena that will reward the gaze 
and excite the wonder‘of the visitor. The historian, 
the archzlogist, the geologist, the artist, or the 
pleasure-seeker, who may visit it this summer can 





hardly fail of a rich reward for the toils and fatigues 
of a trip to the “ best country the sun shines upon ” 
in the Arctic waters. 


TuE new Ohio State Constitution is to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people on the 18th of 
August. Among the educational provisions, we 
note that no part of the school fund is ever to be 
exclusively controlled by any religious sect what- 
ever, and women, though not allowed the suffrage, 
are eligible to any office under the school laws, ex- 
cept the office of State Commissioner of Common 
Schools. 





WE remember, as though it were but yesterday, 
that when we commenced the study of astronomy 
but four of the asteroids were known to star-gazers, 
Ceres, Pallas, Vesta,and Juno. And weare forcibly 
reminded of the fact of our advancing years, by the 
discovery of the 135th asteroid on or about the 19th 
of March last, by Prof. Palisa, of Berlin. 





Tue 7ribune speaking of hazing at college, utters 
these sensible words : 

“It is sentimental nonsense, gathered from English 
novels, to say that it makes a boy manly to be kicked 
and cuffed by his elders. If aman kept only the 
company of gentlemen and ladies from his cradle 
to his grave, he would be all the better for it. This 
is unfortunately impossible, but it is the duty of 
teachers to see that while a youth remains at school 
he shall see as little of the brutalities of life as is con- 
sistent with the conditions of human existence. 
It is not alone in the interest of the victims of 
hazing that it should be put down with a strong 
hand. It is the best thing that can be done for the 
rough hobblehoys themselves who consider it such 
a pleasure and privilege to bully the youngsters, 
to show them that if they act like ruffians and black- 
guards they will be oumened for it.” 





FATHER SECCHI, a ‘Rome, from carefully con- 
ducted experiments, concludes that the heat at the 
sun’s surface is at least equal to 230,000, and _ per- 
haps 300.000 degrees of Fahrenheit. 





SPIRIT OF EDUCATIONAL MONTIHLIES. 


The Nebraska Teacher, for May, opens with an 
article on the “ Qualifications of Teachers from the 
Report of State Superintendent L. M. McKenzie. 
We give the spirit of the article in brief: Teach- 
ers must possess a natural fitness for their work 
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We say “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” but Magister nas- 
citur, non fit, is just as true. We have too many 
teachers without this natural fitness, whose work 
is characterized by a cold lifelessness, a mechan- 
ical, indefinite manner, that tends to repel their 
pupils. Teachers must have ¢rue ideas of their work. 
Whatever our work may be, a ¢rve ideal is an es- 
sential condition of success in any high sense of 
the word. Much that passes for good teaching 
among parents is the poorest kind of educational 
work. “ The teacher should know what constitutes 
a good school, and whether parents approve or dis- 
approve, he must work up to his ideal.” The 
teacher must recognize himself as the moral guide 
of his pupils. “ School should be a place eminently 
suited to the development of all the true manly and 
womanly traits of character. The aspirations after 
the true, the good, the noble, and the unselfish, 
should be cultivated and carefully stimulated in 
childhood. A sentiment of honor and genuine, 
unselfish integrity, of true benevolence, of real 
heart-kindness, may be instilled into the very na- 
tures of children, if commenced early and perse- 
vered in by the faithful teacher.” Morals and man- 
ners constitute a greater means of happiness and 
success in life than all the learning stored in books. 

From the “ School-master’s Noonday Soliloquy,” 
by Jasper Stone, we extract two stanzas : 

“In my school-room lone and dreary, 
How doth my spirit sometimes lag ; 


And my frame grows faint and weary 
As slowly on the time doth drag. 


Yet my heart is in my labor, 
And I feel that I can do 
Noble work here, too, and greater 
Than some who brighter fields pursue.” 

Mr. H. H. Nicholson urges the importance of 
parents visiting the schools where their children 
are educated, and forming intelligent acquaintance 
with the methods, plans, and aims of the teacher. 

Mr. Charles W. Springer discourses on the 
“Pleasures of Acquiring Knowledge,” and under 
the caption “Teachers and their Salaries,” Miss 
Gertie Johnson remonstrates vigorously and point- 
edly with Mr. Pennywise, the School Director, 
whose policy is to hire the CHEAPEST teachers he 
can find, so as to have as many months of school 
in the year as possible. 





Tue “Humanities and the New Education,” 
from the pen of Prof. J. W. Mears, of Hamilton 
College, is the opening article of the Mew York Ea- 
ucational Fournal, The writer takes strong ground 
against the present popular attack upon the estab- 











lished college curriculum. The “New Education” 
would overthrow the supremacy of the classics, It 
may require some knowledge of Latin, but only as 
a means of rendering scientific terms more familiar. 
The old course of study embraced (1) Language ; 
the most important of man’s endowments as man, 
(2) Mathematics ; not chiefly for their practical ap. 
plication, but primarily with a view to themselves 
as expressions of certain necessary laws of thought. 
(3) Metaphysics, including such studies as Political 
Economy, History, and Law, and finally Literature ; 
all of which are sciences of man as man, the “ Hu- 
manities,” the studies which humanize, which 
make a true finished man. So Socrates brought 
the scientific interest of mankind away from 
vain speculations upon the nature of the uni- 
verse and directed it upon the nature of man him- 
self. The New Education proposes to raise to 
equal rank with these studies the science of the in- 
ferior part of man, and the science of all those 
parts of creation that are inferior to man. It is 
away from the field of humanity. It forsakes intel- 
lect and confines itself to physics. It is an inver- 
sion of the true method of education. It cannot 
educate at all. It can bring us a mass of valuable 
facts, but the processes by which they are brought 
are not truly educational. It has been found at the 
University of Michigan and at Harvard that where 
classical students and scientific students recite to- 
gether in some scientific branch, that the classical 
men outstrip the scientifics on their own ground. 

The importance of “ Correct Punctuation” is il- 
lustrated by the fact that “the omission of a mark 
of punctuation in a single law has recently cost 
the United States $2,500,000. It is the duty of 
every writer so to punctuate, that his meaning 
must be understood. “The true theory of punctu- 
ation,” says the writer, “is to indicate to the eye 
those pauses and inflections which the ear would 
catch from the correct reading of the passage.” 
Any bright boy may soon learn to punctuate his 
own composition, after a fashion, by observing this 
rule. His fashion may be susceptible of improve- 
ment ; but correct reading governs correct punctu- 
ation. “Shall we Have a Botany Class?” “ Per- 
specting Drawing,” and “ Physical Science for the 
Young,” are good papers. 








Raleigh, N. C., has not a public school, but she 
has just paid out $20,000 on account of a few of 
her criminals. 


There are over 14,500,000 children of school age 
in the United States. 
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NEW YORK.—The Compulsory Act became 
alaw May 11. By its provisions, all children be- 
tween eight and fifteen years of age must receive 
instruction in public or private schools in the com- 
mon English branches at least fourteen weeks of 
each year. Children must not be employed during 
school hours in term time, until they have received 
the required amount of instruction, under penalty 
of a fine of fifty dollars to be paid by the employer, 
and five dollars a week to be paid by the parent. 
It is the duty of school trustees of each district to 
see that the law is enforced. Habitual truants are 
to be provided for on or before the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1875, by the Boards of Education of each 
city, or trustees of each school district. 
Two weeks attendance at a half-time, or evening 
school, are, for all pvrposes of this act, to be counted 
as one week at a day school. 


NEBRASKA.—A Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Red Cloud, Webster Co., continuing four days 
from April 21st. This town is situated on the Re- 
publican Fork, near the middle point of the south- 
ern boundary line of the State, in what was but 
yesterday an solitude undisturbed save by wild 
beasts and savage red men. But the Anglo-Saxon 
has planted himself there, and with him the school- 
master. The town has a newspaper, a steam saw- 
mill, two hotels, and business houses representing 
nearly every branch of trade, with a full compli- 
ment of lawyers, doctors, etc. It has also two 
churches, lodges of Good Templars, Masons, 
etc. Best of all,a good dinner can be obtained 
there any day for thirty cents. We propose to take 
our family there for the summer vacation. Thirty- 
five teachers were in attendance at the Institute, 
and the time was devoted to earnest work. State 
Supt. McKenzie, lectured on “ Principles of Educa- 
tion.” The basis of his remarks were as follows, 
says the Nebraska Teacher:---1 Go from the simple 
to the complex. 2. Go from the known to the un- 
known. 3. Go from the concrete to the abstract. 
4. Activity is the law of growth. 5. Present but 
one difficuly at atime. 6. Draw out the percep- 
tive faculties of the child, and develop thought. 
7. Cultivate the memory and imagination. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Compulsory Education 
Act passed the Legislature, and was approved 
March 28, 1874, It provides first, that parents, 





guardians, etc., shall educate their children some- 
how and somewhere. Section 2 provides for the 
publication of this law, so that all may know what 
its requirements are. Section 3 makes the viola-" 
tion of the act a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of ten to fifty dollars. Section 4 prescribes the 
process for carrying out the law. Section 5 re- 
quires Census Marshals to make lists of all chil- 
dren liable to the provisions of the act; requires 
teachers to call the roll of such children in a cer- 
tain way, to note absentees and report them to the 
proper Board of Education. Section 6 provides 
for the deaf and dumb, a State institution being 
provided for their gratuitious instruction. Section 
7 provides for a truant officer in cities of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and for boards of inspectors 
for each city or town, 


ALABAMA.— Under the law forbidding the 
employment of teachers unless there is money to 
pay them, the schools have been closed for the 
year. The-friends of education, headed by the 
State Superintendent, are laboring hard to have 
them re-opened. The State has used more than 
$1,200,000 of the school fund for other purposes, 
and is at present unable to restore the money. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—There is an increase, 
of 7,431 in the school attendance this year: Com- 
mon schools during year 1873, 1,949; Teachers, 
2,185 ; Common Schools the present year, 2,017 ; 
Teachers, 2,310; increase in number of schools, 
68 ; increase of Teachers, 125 


Tue experiment lately tried in Eastern schools 
of using a newspaper for reading exercises instead 


of a reading book, is proving a success, 
~Y. Y. School Journal. 


Kansas is to have a new Normal school, to be es- 


tablished at Concordia. The ‘town gives house, 
grounds, etc., valued at $8,000, The school will be 
opened September Ist. 

Indiana is said to have the largest public school 
fund of any State in the Union, amounting to over 
$8,000,000. 

England has 3,000,000 children of school age, 
one half of whom attend school. 

The Normal schools of the country supply annu- 
ally 4,000 trained teachers, 

The United States spends $95,000,000 annually 
for schools. 

The Boston School Board has decitled that here- 
after girls shall not be admitted to the High School 
until they are fifteen yeats of age. 
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Bowpotn Co.iece (Brunswick, Me.)—Ninety-six 
members of the three lower classes were sent to their 
homes Tuesday, May 26, to await decision of the fac- 
eulty with reference to their individual refusal to obey 
the rules and requirements of the college. The faculty 
decided to allow them ten days for reconsideration, and 
then to renew their matriculation pledge in good faith 
and without reservation, or be expelled. The circum- 
stances of the ease are detailed in the following, which 
is the letter ot the faculty, signed by the president, and 

sent to the parents and guardians of the recusants : 
Bowpoin CoLLece, May 28, 1874. 

Dear Sir :—On the 26th inst. your son, , in an- 
swer to a question put to him individually by an author- 
ized committee of the faculty, positively refused to obey 
the rules and regulations of the college, in so far as 
they relate to the “drill.” ‘Thereupon he was directed 
to leave at once for home, there to await the action of 
the faculty in his case. 

The following is a statement of the circumstances 
which made this action necessary : 

On Friday last, at the hour for drill, the greater part 
of the sophomore and freshman ciasses refused to re- 
port for duty. During the day it became known that 
a majority of the junior, sophomore, and freshman 
classes had bound themselves by a written agreement to 
resist the drill at all hazards. 

In the evening the faculty met and appointed a com- 
mittee of two to inquire into the cause and aim of this 
insubordination. The committee called several of the 
most prominent and reliable of the disaffected students 
and conversed with them fully and frankly with regard 
to their objections to the drill. The faculty then ap- 
pointed one of their number to meet each of the disaf. 
fected classes the next morning, and endeavor to con- 
vince them of the wrong they were guilty of in combin- 
ing to resist lawful authority ; of the mistake they were 
making in choosing this way to abolish the drill ; and 
of the misapprehension under which they appeared to 
be laboring in supposing that it was in the power of the 
faculty to give up the drill—that being a matter in 
which the governing boards alone had the right to di- 
rect. But the students resolved to adhere to their for- 
mer decision, and the faculty, wishing to give abundant 
opportunity for better counsels to prevail, decided to 
wait until their regular meeting on Monday evening be 
fore taking decisive action, thus giving the students the 
whole of Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, in which to 
reconsider their action. 

When the faculty met on Monday evening, the stu- 
dents, for the express purpose, as was afterward admit- 
ted, of forcing an issue, sent in formal announcements 
of their continued determination not to drill. (These 
were formally retracted the next morning, but this writ- 
ten withdrawal was accompanied by a verbal explana- 
tion that it was not to be understood as implying any 





It was clearly the duty of the faculty to deal first o 
all with concerted rebellion against lawful authority, and 
a rebellion, too, of no ordinary magnitude, for in addi- 
tion to their demand to be exempted from drill, it was 
well known that the disaffected students had bound 
themselves to leave in a body if their leaders were sent 
away. 

The faculty therefore decided as the first step to send 
home every man who persisted in his refusal to comply 
with all the requirements of the college, and in conse- 
quence of that decision, and your son’s refusal, he has 
been sent home. 

The next step which the faculty decided upon, and 
which it is now my duty to announce to you, is as fol- 
lows: If your son will sign the enclosed blank, renew- 
ing in good faith and without reservation his matricula- 
tion pledge of obedience to the laws and regulations of 
the college, and forward id to the president within ten 
days from date, he will be allowed to return and resume 
his place in his class, and this he will be expected to do 
without further delay. If he does not do this, he must 
consider himself, by the act of refusal, as expelled from 
college at the expiration of the ten days. If he con- 
cludes to return to his duty, and his objections to the 
drill are not removed, he can at the end of this term, 
but not before, receive an honorable dismission and go 
to some other college. 

It may be added that if the drill was a hardship, and 
all other means of redress had failed (which the faculty 
by no means admit), this method of obtaining relief (i. e. 
an honorable withdrawal from college) has always been 
open, and should have commended itself instead of the 
attempt which has been made to defy the authority 
which every student at his matriculation pledged his 
word of honor to obey. 

The faculty consider the matriculation pledge as one 
which of right takes precedence of all others in what- 
ever concerns the relations of the students to the gov- 
ernment of the college, so that in requiring your son to 
recede from his subsequent conflicting agreement with 
his classmates, the faculty believe that they are not only 
requiring nothing dishonorable, but are pointing out the 
only course which is consistent with true and highest 
sense of honor. 

The enclosed blank with your son’s signature thereto 
must be received by the president by 7 o’clock p. m. on 
Monday, the 8th of June, or it cannot be accepted, rea- 


sonable allowance being made for unforeseen delay in 
delivery through the mails. 

No other form than the printed one enclosed can be 
accepted. 

By order of the faculty ;: ~——-- 
Bowdoin College. 


The following is the enclosed blank : 


“I hereby renew my matriculation pledge to obey 
faithfully all laws and regulations of Bowdoin College 





, President of 





change in the attitude of the students.) 


so long as I remain a member thereof, and this I do in 
good faith and without reservation.” 








¢ Book Notices. 


Cotton’s Common ScnHoot GeEoGRAPHY: Con- 
necticut Edition: Containing a Common School 
Geography of the State of Connecticut. By I. 
N. Carleton, A.M., Principal of the Conn. State 
Normal School. Published by Sheldon & Com- 
pany, New York City. 

We have already noticed favorably the admirable 
geographies of Colton’s new series. The present 
issue contains the additional feature mentioned 
above of a special description of Connecticut, 
drawn up with much care and judgment by Mr. 
Carleton, the experienced Principal of the State 
Normal School. This description, while avoiding 
the fault of being over full, gives a complete re- 
sume of those things which every well informed 
citizen should know about his own State. Ample 
statements are made concerning the Civil Organi- 
zation, the Government and Industries, Education 
and Publ‘c Institutions, Cities and Railroads. The 
section o1' civil organization will be found espe- 
cially useful. A new map of the State has been 
prepared to accompany this geography. It has 


been carefully revised and corrected by Mr. Carle- 


ton, so that it is now probably the best school 
map of Connecticut that is published. 

The questions on the map are not thrown to- 
gether at random, as in many geographies, but their 
arrangement has been the subject of much thought. 
The plan here adopted of distributing these ques- 
tions under the head of the different congressional 
districts presents a good method of studying the 
counties, and at the same time secure much useful 
instruction. This Connecticut supplement to Col- 
ton’s Geography cannot fail to make this series 
peculiarly acceptable to the teachers of our State. 


INDEPENDENT CHILD’s SPELLER, printed in imita- 
tion of writing. By J. Madison Watson. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Price 
35 cents by mail, post paid. 

The lessons are entirely in beautiful script, and 
consists of words of one syllable classified in col- 
umns and reading lessons with the design of teach- 
ing writing, spelling, and elementary sounds at,once. 
The alphabet is illustrated by means of attractive 
pictures. A new and most valuable feature to the 
book is a two-page slate attachment, on which the 
pupil may write his exercises. 


THE ScHOOL AND Homer. Geo. E. Stephens, 39 
W. Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This is a four page periodical of the ordinary 





by Miss Delia Lathrop, suitable for children from 
the first to the third-reader age. We have received 
numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, and they are tip-top. For 
graded schools where the children are kept reading 
over and over the same lessons until they are heart- 
sick, a semi-monthly supply of such fresh, pleasant 
reading matter would be a refreshment to bone and 
body of both teacher and pupils. One hundred 
copies, $1.50. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Centennial Celebration and International 
Exhibition of 1876: their advantages, duties, and 
honors. Speech of Hon. Joseph R. Hawley of 
Connecticut, in the House of Representatives, May 
7, 1874. 

Specimen of an Attempt at a Catalogue of Orig- 
inal American Books, with an Index on Subject- 
matters, by E. Steiger. E. Steiger, New York ; 


1874. 





Presidents of Colleges wishing to secure professors 
or instructors of any kind. 

Professors in Colleges wishing to secure positions 
elsewhere. 

Students in College about to graduate, wanting 
situations to teach. 

Persons Studying Abroad, fitting themselves for 
professorships. 

Principals of Seminaries wanting teachers in any 
department. 

Proprietors of Schools wishing to sell or exchange 
their property. 

Teachers desiring School Property in order to 
have a school of their own. 

Tutors desiring Private Pupils, to teach by the hour 
or by the week. 

Backward Students that need coaching to enter col- 
lege, or tcach up with the class. 

All of the above, and many others with similar wants, 
will find that a small advertisement of a few 
lines, inserted in THE COLLEGE COURANT, 
will secure for them what they desire. 

Tue Courant having a general circulation among the 
educators and the educated in all parts of the United 
States, the publishers have found themselves in receipt 
of letters almost daily from parties desiring to obtain 
suitable persons for Professors, and vice versa. To 
meet these wants and others of a similar character, they 
have opened in their columns an “EpucaTIonaL Ex- 
CHANGE ” in which they will insert brief notices at the 
following special rates, payable cash in advance : 

One insertion, per line each insertion, . ° 15 cents, 

Three insertions, “ ” os ° ° ‘ma = 

Five insertions, “ ' a . é to: * 

Ten or more, 3 “ <Z ee el 

There are about nine words on an average in each line. 

6 We would ask special attention to the class of 
advertisements and manner of arrangement on the first 
page of THE CouRANT. 






























































































































































































































































































































































sued the following circular respecting the next annual 
meeting : 
PEorIA, II]., May 11, 1874. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 4th, 5th, and 6th days of August next. A 
cordial invitation has been extended to the Association by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the Mayor of the city, the State and City Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, and the Board of Education of 
the city. The use of assembly-rooms for the sessions of Associa- 
tion has been tendered by the city authorities. 

The following 1s an outline of the programme for the meeting : 

GENERAL SESSION, 

“ Report of the Committee on Upper Schools ’—the subject of 
Dr. McCosh’s paper last year. Rev. George P. Hays, President 
Washington-and-Jefferson College, Pa., chairman of committee. 

“A National University.” President A. D. White, of Cornell 
University, is expected to present the leading paper on this subject. 

“Sex and Education.” It is intended that there shall be an op- 
portunity for a full discussion of this subject by exponents of the 
leading views concerning it. Dr. Edward H., Clarke, of Boston, 
will present the first paper. 

Of the evening addresses nothing definite can at present be an- 
nounced, except that Hon, John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is expected to deliver one of them. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

1. “ The Elective System in Colleges and Universities,” Prof. 
A, P. Peabody, Harvard College. 

2. ‘*Coéducation of the Sexes in Universities.” Prof. J. K. 
Hosmer, State University of Missouri. 

3. “ University Endowments.” lon, J. B. Bowman, Regent of 
the University of Kentucky. 

4. “ Classical Studies in Higher Institutions of Education.” Prof. 
James D. Butler, Madison, Wisconsin, 

5. ‘* Plan of the University of Virginia.” C.S. Venable, Chair- 
man of the Faculty of the University of Virginia, 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL’ SCHOOLS. 

1. “Report on the Actual Courses of Study of the Normal 
Schools in the United States, together with statistics relating to 
such schools.” John Ogden, Assistant Principal of the Ohio 
Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio, 

2. “What are the Essentials of a Profession ; and what must be 
the special work of Normal Schools to entitle them to be called 
Professional?” Larkin Dunton, Head Master of the City Normal 
School, Boston, Mass. 

3. “Method and Manner.” Louis Soldan, Principal of the City 
Nomal School, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. “Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools.” 
Report by the chairman of the committee, J. C. Greenough, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 

Report of the Committee on “ Uniform Plan and Form for pub- 
lishing the principal Statistical Tables on Education.” T. W. 
Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio, chairman 
of committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

“Several Problems in Graded School Management.” Hon, E. 
White, Ohio. 

** Language Lessons in Primary Schools.” Miss Keeler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dr. Armstrong, Principal of the State Normal School, Fredonia, 


N. Y., is expected to present the subject of “ Science in Elemen- 
tary Schools,” 

Complete announcements concerning programme, facilities for 
travel, hotel accommodations, etc., will be made as soon as possi- 
ble S. H. WHITE, President, 


Ready, June 1st. 


Medieval and Modern History. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, formerly teacher of History and Com- 
position in Packer Collegiate Institute ; author of A/anual of 
Ancient History. 480 pp. full 8 vo. 12 beautiful and accurate 
double-page Maps. Voluminous Index. Price $2.50. Sup- 
plies for first introduction $1.67 per copy ; specimen copies to 
teachers or school officers for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, $1.67 by express, or $2.00 by mail post-paid. 

THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY is the same as the 
MEDIZ VAL AND MODERN HISTORY. The two vol- 
umes are uniform in size and binding, and together form a com- 
plete History of. the World from the earliest times to the 
present. Zhe Nation characterizes Thalheimer’s Ancient History 
as “the most serviceable work of its kind within the reach of 
our schools.” 


The Amateur Actor: 
A Collection of Choice Acting Plays for Young People. 
Edited by W. H. VENABLE, author of Zhe School Stage. Full 
and lucid descriptions and explanations of Stage Management, 
Costumes, Scenery, &c. Numerous elegant Illustrations by 
HARRY FARNY. 
Price of Zhe Amateur Actor, $1.50; School Stage, $1.25. 


A Progressive and Practical Method for the 
STUDY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, By F. Dur- 
FET, Paris, France ; author of a Popular Method for Learn- 
ing English. 

DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, PART I—192 pp. 12mo. 
Limp cloth. $1.00. 

DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, PART II—192 pp. 12mo, 
Limp Cloth, $1.00, 

For first introduction into schools ; and for single specimen 
copies to teachers and school officers for examination with a 
view to first introduction, 67c. each. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of Pedagogy, 
Delivered before the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association. By W. 
N. HAILMAN, A.M., Author of “ Xindergarten Culture.” 
12 mo., 130 pp. Cloth, 75¢. 


Complete Descriptive Price-List of Zhe Eclectic Educational 
Series—(McGuffey’s Readers, Ray’s Mathematics, White’s Arith- 
metics, Harvey’s Grammars, &c.) Very liberal terms on any of the 
Eclectic Series for first introduction. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 28 Bond St., New York. 


; M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
vi No. 3 School St., Bosron. 








Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTTS, 
Warranted. 


Or Descriptive Name and 
Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 2 


Sheffield Scientific School 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instrttction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, + deen English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application, 








A. P. MARBLE, Secretary, 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873. Ill 1-12 
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Books by Yale Presidents and Professors. 





DANA 
CORALS AND CORAL ISLANDS, 
By JAMES D. DANA, 
Professor ot Geology in Yale College. : ' 
1 vol. large 8ve, with colored frontispiece and 3 Maps, and nearly roo illustrations. 
Cloth extra, $6.00. 


—_—— 


DANA ; 

DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY, 

Comprising the must recent Discoveries. 
Fifth Edition. 
Almost entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. : 

Containing nearly goo pages 8vo, and upwards of 600 wood engravings. 

By same author, Cloth, $10.00. 

“We have used a good many works on Mineralogy, but have met 

that begin to compare with this in fullnes of plan, detail, and execution.” 
—A merican Journal of Mining. 


with none 
, 


DANA AND BRUSH. 
APPENDIX TO DANA’S MINERALOGY, 


Bringing this work down to 1872. 
By Professor S. J. Brush. 
8vo, fo 50. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
For use of College Classes. 
By same author, = 8vo., Cloth, $5 00. 
The new edition ready in April 


—— 


PISHER. 
THE REFORMATION. 
By George P. Fisher, D.D.. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
One volume. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


PISHER. 
SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


With special reference to the theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tubingen School. 
By same author, 
New and greatly enlarged edition. 
One volume. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


HADLEY. 
ROMAN LAW; 
Its History and System of Private Law. 
In twelve academical lectures. ~ 
y James Hadley, LL.D., 
Late Professor of — Literature in Yale College. 
1.50. 


HADLEY. 
ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL, 


By same author. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 





NORTON. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 

Spherical, and Physical. 
With Astronomical Problems and Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomical Tables, 
for the use of Colleges, and Scientific Schools, 
By William A. Norton. 
Fourth edition, revised, remodelled, and enlarged. 
Numerous plates. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PORTER. 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 


A manual for Schools, and Colleges. 
Abridged from the “ ‘Tus Human INTELLECT.” 
By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Yale College. 


One volume, Crown 8vo, nearly 600 pages, cloth, Price $3.00. 


PORTER. 
BOOKS AND READING. 
By President Noah Porter, D D., LL D., 
One volume, Crown 8vo, half calf, $4.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


PORTER. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE vs. THE SCIENCE OF MAN, 
By Noah Porter, DD., LL.D., 
President of Yale College. 


One volume. 12mo, $1.00. 


PORTER. 
THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 
With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Human Soul 
By President Noah Porter, D.D., LL D., 
of Yale College. 


One volume. 8vo, $5.00. 


. 
° 


PORTER. 


THEAMERICAN COLLEGES & THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 
By Noah Porter, D.D., LL D., 
President of Yale College. 
Cioth, 12mo, $1.59. 


WOOLSEY. 
SERVING OUR GENERATION, 


and 
GOD’S GUIDANCE IN YOUTH. 


| The last sermons preached in the College Chapel before retiring from the Presi- 


dency. 
By T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth, 75 Cents. 


“* A book that every father should place in the hands of his son.” 
—Christian Union. 


Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price by addressing 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











"THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 


PROF. HN. DAY, 
Author of “ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 

The price of Day’s Aisthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
introduction. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 

CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 

” New Haven, Conn, 


OUR YEARS AT YALE, ™2,suz0m, «3 


A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts re- 
lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 
America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 
country. Published by CHAS. C. CHATFIELD & CO., 
il-4 New Haven, Conn. 








For Europe. 

Tourists’ Tickets from New York or Liverpool, Queens- 
town or Glasgow, to travel in Great Britain, or on the Conti- 
nent, at GREAT REDUCTIONS in prices, and UNUSUAL 
PRIVILEGES. 

Circular Tours over 600 Routes, at Excursion Rates, through 
England, Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 

Second Educational party sails June 30th, on Steamer BOLIVIA ; 
64 days sight seeing for $450, which pays all expenses. 

Agents for Cunard, White Star, National, Anchor, Great West- 
ern, and State Line Steamers. 

Circular Letters of Credit and Passports procured. 


950 American Tours, South and West, now ready. 
COOK, SON, & JENKINS, 
Connecticut Office, 68 and 74 Church 8t., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CONNECTICU 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods uf teaching those branches, 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each 
and anew class is formed only at the beginning of aterm. 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 


Winter and Spring Term opens February 2. 1874. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
A Book for Teachers. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By D, W. GOODRICH, 


[II Itt] 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical ‘Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation. 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems, 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many of them never before published. : 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus beeoming a most desirable companion at Examination. 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound, 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New HAven, Conn. 


“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and {ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it. 


“IT have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and mcst easily the 
problems of every day’s business. * * * * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.” iu 8 6m 
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Telegraphic 


Institute !! 





The Managers of the 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


would respectfally announce that they have completed arrange- 


ments and opened a department especially devoted to the 
Art of Telegraphy;, 


By means of which gentlemen or ladies can acquire a thorough and 
complete knowledge of this important and useful branch. THE 
INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE here given will enable a person to 


LEARN PRACTICALLY the art of 


Writing the Morse System, 


KEADING by SOUND, the ADJUSTMENT and USE of INSTRUMENTS, 
CARE O¥ BATTERIES, DETAILS OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT, &c., by 
the same methods as are now in use on all the PRINCIPAL TELE- 
GRAPHIC LINES, 


TUITION. 


For Instruction and Pracrice Three Months, including 
Stationery and Text-book, $25.00. 


Application for Admission 


to this department should be made at once. Address, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Slated Books. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT ! 


A WHITE OR BLACK SILICATE SLATE 


FOR 
LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS, 
IN THE 


BACK OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED ONLY BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111. & 113 Wittiam St., New York. 


These three advantages are offered, besides countless others : 

1. Zo Teachers.—For memoranda, class figuring, daily record, etc, 

2, To Students.—For spelling, ciphering, map drawing, special 
notes, etc. 

me To General Readers.—For all the purposes to which the fly- 
leaves and margins of books are usually applied, such as temporary 
comments, references, etc. - 


——_o0——- 


Any book on our Catalogue, or mentioned in the BULLETIN will 
be sent as SAMPLE, WITH SLATE ATTACHMENT, on receipt of the 
usual retail. price. 

Usual price of books increased from 5 to 15 cents, according to 
the size of the slate. 

To those not specifying which kind they: want, LEAD PENCIL 
SLATES, having a white surface will be sent. No difference im price. 

N. B.—Water may be used lightly, as a water-proof material pro- 
tects the book. 

RULE FoR ERASING.—Erase lead-pencil marks with a damp cloth 
or paper, only slightly moistened—nearly dry—to absorb the lead. 
Must not use water or sponge freely. 


6G Double folding Slates extra. 


[_96ICAL PRAXIS : 


COMPRISING A 


Summary of the Principles of Logical Science, 
Anp Copious Exercises ror Practica APPLICATION, 
By HENRY N. DAY, 


Author of “ Elements of Logic,” “ Aesthetics,” “ Art of Discourse,’ ‘“‘ Rhetor- 
ical Praxis,’’ etc. 


Limp Cloth, 144 pp. 


In this treatise, as in the earlier and larger work of Professor Day, the Science 
of Logic is founded immediately on the essential nature of thought. From this 
the fundamental laws of thought, which are but the different phases of the one 
principle of identity, are reduced, and under these laws the generic forms of all 
thought are derived so that the whole science of Logic is unfolded in the exact 
Principles of logical method. The First Part presents the elements of thought— 
its comprehensive laws as founded in the nature of thought, and its generic forms 
under theselaws. The Second Part presents the method of thought—its con- 
ditions and the modes of verifying it in its diverse forms. It discards the anti- 
quated scholastic formulism and employs only the technicalities that are sanctioned 
by the matured science, and for the most part only those that appear in general 
literature. It is brief, but comprehensive, unfolding itself into all its laws and 
Processes with mathematical precision and certainty ; simple and exact ; and is 
sermangte, students sufficiently advanced to enter upon proper metaphysical 
studies, ‘ 
Single copies to Teachers and Ministers on receipt of 75 cents. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


New Haven, Conn. 


v-2t 





Price $1.00. 


A BARGAIN IN BOOKS. 


FIVE SETS OF KEBLE’S COMPLETE WORKS, including Prose and 
Poetry. Three vols. extra muslin, gilt top. Published at $6.00 per set. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, at $3.75 PER SET. 

THE.COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 
13-tf New Haven, Conn. 











GREENLEAF'S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC —- MERITORINUS AND ECONOMICAL, 





No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 


‘this series is unrivaled in simplicity and ay, soma. pe 


%@™ This series is extensively used in CONNECTICUT. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS, 


From D. MUNSON HODGE, Acting School Visitor, Danbury, Ct. 


“Tt gives me pleasure to say that GreeN.ear’s Serizs oF ARITHMETICS, 

2 ously adopted by our Board of Education a year ago, give vey anes 
‘satisfaction. The best text-book is one which does not tire t pupil with details, 
—I might say, does not tell him too much, but Jeads him to make discoveries, so 
that he shall continually be and interested in the he is making. 
From actual experience with Gregntear’s Series ] am prepared to say that 
I consider it better adapted to this leading of the learner’s mind than 
any other complete course with which I am acquaii i 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the ing of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement Principles, and its well-chosen render this the most per-: 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

* Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although tt pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF'S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.” 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, 


Says (July, 1873),—‘‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEB only, and feel satisfied with it.” 











Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. 

“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives general 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic in this ; it is compre- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 

From W.L. P. BOARDMAN, now Prin, Lewis Gram. School, Bost, 

I have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The 
im ements contained in GREENLEA?’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 
From R. B. CLARK, A.M., Prin. Pub, High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style 
re or intrinsic worth. The use of other text-books upon this science, an 
Ale in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
From PROF. CHARLES 0. THOMSON, now Principal Inst. 

Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 
ger -~ gh engrod nee eeeeeeers —<— ignified, pater 4 NEW HIGHER 
is if possi t t , 5 i t any invidious suggestions in 
cogind comm ae posta I a % Sane renchet of ‘Algebra would give these 
books a trial. : 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
gently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, su \- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of 01 E 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, 8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. ; 

‘This i text-book is now widely uséd in Grammar, High 
Schools, and Academies, including the Hartrorp High School, 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, &c. 





| ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publisies, Boston. 


Sold by JUDD & WHITE, New Haven, and BROWN & 
GROSS, Booksellers, Hartford. 


ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 


142 GRAND StReet, New Yor« City. . 11]-4-6r:.—-a,m,a,#,0,n. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Pror. HIRAM ORCUTT, of Tilden’s Ladies’ Seminary, has | 


in preparation, to be published at an early day, 


The Parent’s Manual: or, Home Training. 


Designed as a counterpart to the Teacher's Manual, by the same 
author, published about two years since, which has had an exten- 
sive sale. 


———_——=— 


The special attention of educators is called to 


Eaton’s Arithmetics. — 


By an act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, a New Method of com- | 
puting exchange was established, to go into effect January 1, 1874. | 
This new method is now the only one recognized in business | 
operations, and has been incorporated in EATON’S ARITHME- 


TICS, with examples in conformity therewith. 

EATON’S ARITHHETICS contain a full and complete ex: | 
planation of the difference between specie and paper currency ; also | 
statements in regard to Government Bonds, with the rates of in- | 
terest and other conditions attaching to them, with a full list of 
practical examples such as are used by business men, 


| 
Teachers will observe that the Newcan be used in cannenre | 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience—in 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works, | 

| 


An edition of Zaton’s Common School Arithmetic is now pub- 


lished, with Answers. 


| 
| 
| 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Geometry 
AND 


Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. | 


These books are of moderate size and adapted to the present | 
grade of High Schools and Academies, and contain a thorough | 
presentation of their respective subjects, enough to prepare for | 


college or lead to the higher mathematics. 


These works are used in the Girls’ High School, Boston ; also the | 
high schools of Cambridge, Charlestown, Somerville, Newton, Win- | 
chester, Watertown, Marlboro, Beverly, Stoneham, and Melrose and 
one or more of the books in the high schools of Worcester, Lowell, 
Fitchburgh, New Bedford, Chelsea, Holyoke, Milford, Jamaica | 
Plain, Plymouth, and numerous other towns in Massachusetts, New- 

port, and Pawtucket, R. I.; Saco, Me.; Concord, Manchester, | 
Nashua, Dover, Claremont, and Keene, N. H. ; Stamford, Bridge- 
port, Middletown, Thompsonville, and Norwich, Conn. ; and Rut- 
land, Brandon, and Windsor, Vt., besides a large number of other 
high schools and academies in different parts of the country. 


Liberal terms for introduction, _ Descriptive Catalogue of above, 


| 
and other valuable educational works-sent on application. | 
Correspondence with Teachers and School Officers is respect: | 


fully solicited. | 
= | 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | 

v 25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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The First Reader, - - - - - 80 


| The Sixth Reader, - 


Monroe's Readers. 


The Second Reader, - - - - 50 
The Third Reader, - - - - - ./5 | 
The Fourth Reader, - - - - 1,00 
The Fifth Reader, a 


Monroe’s Readers, before the whoie Series was | 
completed, were in use in the schools of over three | 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator , 
writes: ‘This is surely Zhe Coming Series.” 











Warren's Geographies. 
New Primary Geography,- - - ./5 | 
New Common School Geography, 1.88 | 
New Physical Geography,- - - 1,88 | 


Warren's Geographies have’ for several years 
been the leading Text-Books in their department. 


| modern improvements added. 


' 
The Series has just been revised, and all the | 











-Hagar's Mathematics. 


; two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 


| Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 


Primary Lessons in Numbers, - .30 | 
Elementary Arithmetic. - - - .50 | 
Common School Arithmetic, - 1.00 | 
Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1.00 | 
Elementary Algebra and Key, cexcu) 1.25 | 
Elementary Geometry, - -. (in Press) 1.25 | 

Hagar’s Arithmetics, though issued less than | 


of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 
continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 


professors. 








} 
' 


| 


Greene's Grammars. 


New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
New English Grammar, - - 1.05 
New Analysis of Eng. Language, 1.20 


Greene’s Grammars are in use in over Two 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series complete. 








Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 


sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications to all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 


these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense. 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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NEW SERIES. New Haven, Conn., July, 1874. Vol. IV., No. 7. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE | CONTENTS. PAGE 
rar — ~ = _ | PaRTING Ope ; 
CON N. STAT E TEACHER S’ ASSOCIAT ION. By Miss Hannah A. Curtiss (State Normal Schoo’), - - - 145 
| PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN THE COMMON SCHOOL; 
MANAGING EDITORS: By A. D. Mayo, D.D., Springfield, Mass., - - - - 145 
7 - a ne | Tue New PepaGoacics ; 
z..N. CARLETON, - - New Britain. By Clarence A. Bingham, Bristol, - - - - - - - 151 
, 5 é r RE Tue TraintnG oF Purits; 
W. B. Dwicu i - - - New Britain. By Prof. H. N. Day, New Haven, - + *° = + = = «= 182 
MARK PITMAN, - - - New Haven. Younc TEacuers’ DerpaRTMENT: - - - . . - - 154 
encod ea - ~ : About Reading ; by M. Pitman, New Haven. 
ea Me Ee ae to ™ a ticut —. Journal, New Geography a Culture-Study ; by Miss C. E. Bush, New Britain. 
Dy SER, ee ese: tp. the tors at New Bnitain. | Shall we Begin? by Richard Grant White. 
Terms :—One year, - : : - - $1.75 | Miscecvany: tn at el a ee ee its So Ca 
One year, paid strictly in advance, : - 1,50 | Rambles about Jerusalem. 
Six months x . é . J 1.00 | What makes a City Great. 
G: a ; | Statistics of Insanity. 
Single copies, . : - . - "3 \Seenitn <0 <= . 2 eh eee met ee > 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent-uatil ordered discontinued, and | Axnats or Epvucarion, vk io ie wiles ak oes 163 
Book Noricss, 5 SO OE AT SOE, PF RL AE 
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VALUABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The publishers of Guyot’s unrivaled series of Geographies are gratified to announce that this MASTERPIECE of the great author is now 


ready. Price, for examination, $1.25. 
GUYOT’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
_ It was intended to issue this work simultaneously with the Physical Geography, which it signally resembles in structure, and to which, 
in the special department of Crvit GEOGRAPHY, it will prove a fit companion. Price, for examination, $1.20. 
FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. 
Gayot’s Elementary Geography, -75 | Guyot’s Geographical Teaching, for fogesees Grammar Schcol Geography, . . . . 
Guyot’s Intermed‘ate Gengoaphy, fi | "Sy cachere only. ‘ uyot’s Physical Geography, . . . 
GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
eee hos x ted, $45. Primary Series, ten Maps, Portfolio cases, $18.00 
Ss — pore tage gt ng mounted, ; 00 | Specaal discounts for Wall Maps. 


SHELDON’S READERS. 
By Prof. BE. A. SHELDON, Prin. State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. ; 
Superbly illustrated ; adapted to both the Phonic and Word method of teaching reading, Simple facts in Natural Science incident- 


$2.00 


‘ 225 


Large Series, nine Maps, mounted, $71.00 
25. 


Intermediate Series, eight Maps, mounted, 38.50 





ally taught in natural child-language ; embodying the growth of a most successful experience. 
Sheldon’s Primer, 60 pages, price 20 cts. Sheldon’s Second Reader, 190 pages, price 50 cts. | Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, 320 pages, price $1.00. 
Sheldon’s Third Reader, 224 pages, price 75 Cts. 


Sheldon’s First Reader, 80 pages, price 25 c’s. 

TER’ TICS. TS 
Felter’s First Lessons, 9$ pages. price 25 cts ) FELTER s ARITHME Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 303 pages, 80 cts. 
Synty A ssons, . ° 5 cts. q rs, ithout Ans 5, > ’ . ties ; ages 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages, price 35 cts. § With and without Answers Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages, $1 00. 


COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages, price 75 cts. Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, 315 pages, $1.50. | Cooley’s Text-Book of Chemistry, 262 pa-es, $1.25. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosop.y, 173 pages, $t 00. | Cool-y’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages, $1.00. 

) , ane - ’ ' ; bi 7 ) iano Lines: TO aah 
Zenney's Natural History Series, Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy: Books. Vere Foster’s Drawing-Books. 
Descriptive Catalogue, special Circulars, and Price Lists sent free on application, 

eSCri ily ataitogue, s 


Specially favorable terms to Teachers. 
SORIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
































The Best School Geographies Published. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


a , 


COLTON’S 
New Series : Geographies 





The Whole Subject for Common School Use in Two Books. 





A Special Edition prepared for the 
State of Connecticut, 


BY PROF. I. N. CARLETON, 


Of the State Normal School. 


This edition embraces an entirely new Map of Connecticut, elegant 
engravings of the new Capital Building at Hartford, 
and the new Yale Art School. 


These Books have just been introduced into 
HARTFORD, and also into the STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


THESE Books contain THREE SETS OF MAPS—STUDY, 
RAILROAD, AND REFERENCE, 


THE STUDY MAPS contain only what the scholars must 
learn, and it is in large, black-faced type. 


THE RAILROAD MAPS are marvels of beauty and accuracy, 
THE REFERENCE MAPS are full and complete. 





Prominent Characteristics. 


Simplicity, conciseness, and elegance of statement. 


Arrangement of subject-matter. 

Clearness and heauty of Study Maps. 

Exclusion of superfluous matter, 

Elegant and instructive illustrations. 

Valuable Railroad and Reference Maps. 

Map Drawing clearly taught without being a hobby. 
Reliable statistical tables. 

Adaptation to the present wants of Schools ; and 


9P PA AYE Y BP 


— 


Superiority in typography and binding. 


“ Teachers need not hesitate a moment to introduce these books into their 
classes.""—Ccennecticut School Fournel. 


PRICE. 
Colton’s New Introductory, . 90 cents. 
** Common School, $2.00 
Sample Sets sent for examination on receipt of half price. 


Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW AND POPULAR 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——o— 


The New Graded Readers, 


FULLY AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. SURPASSING ALL 
OTHERS IN EXCELLENCE OF MANUFACTURE, GRADA- 
TION, AND IN CHEAPNESS. THE MOST BEauti- 

FUL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


First Reader, 64 es, . «. Price 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages, . . . 40 “ 


Third Reader, 160 pages,». . . 50 As 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, . . 70“ 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, . . $1.20 


Ir A set of the complete series—PIVE bcoks—will te mailed 
on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction. 

Though not published a year, this series has already been very 
largely introduced. The cities of New York, Bangor, Mc, 

River, Mass., Woburn, Mass., Stockbridge, Mass, 
Nashville, Tenn., Mobile, Ala., Charleston, S. C., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Lafayette, Ind., Ottumwa, Iowa, Duluth, Minn.— 
to say nothing of numerous smaller towns, counties, normal schools, 
etc.—have adopted them, and have them now in successful use. 


Special circulars giving full descriptive notices of each book of 
the series, together with many testimonials from eminent educators 
who have tested their merits in the class room, will be sent-or 
application. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS & CHARTS. 
New Revised Edition. The Copy-Booxs are comprised in 
five distinct series, viz : 

1. The Shorter Course. An entirely new series, and consists of thrce 
smal] books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Price 10 cents each. 

The Common School Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 434, ards. Pricers 

centseach. ‘Lhis series has undergone a thorough revision in every par- 

ticular. 

Exercise Series. A, B, and C is an entirely new set of bocks. Price 

15 cents each. 

4. Business Series. Nos. 6and7. Price 15 cents each, 


- Ladies’ Series. Nos. 8 and 9. Price 15 cents each. The copies in 
this series are presented in a smaller hand. 


SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING. 
bound together. Size, 19 by 24 inches. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Practical Course with 
the French Language, on Woodbury’s Plan with the German. 
By Profs. Louis A. LANGUELLIER, LL.D., and H. M. Mon- 
SANTO, M.A. LEeautifully printed and handsomely bound in 
cloth, with leather back, 550 pages. Price $2.co. b mail, for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.50. 


A MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY: with Historical 
Introduction and Biographical Notices of the Principa! Authors. 
For the use of the School and the Home. Cloth, 550 pages. 
By A. H. Mixer, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages in the 
University of Rochester. Price $2. ; by mail, on receipt of $1.50. 


A NEW TREATISE ON THE FRENCH VERBS: 
including an Easy and Practical Method for Acquiring the Ir- 
regular Verbs, and the Rules for the Present and Past Parti- 
ciples. Cloth, 125 pages. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Instructor in French in the Univ. of Michigan. Price go cents. 


DANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY: Treating of the 
Principles of the Science, with special reference to American 
Geological History, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Schools of Science. A New Revised Edition. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Prof. of Geology and Nat. Hist, 
Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and over 
1.coo figures, mostly from American sources. Thoroughly re- 
vised, much enlarged, and almest wholly re written. 1 vol. 
8vo., about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 


47 Charts; sold separately or 


tH OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of The American 
Educational Series of School and College Text-Books, and 74¢ 
Educational Reporter for May, a handsome publication full of useful 
information, mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
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138 and 140 Grand St., New York 





